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By Jaume Miravitlles and Jesus de Galindez 


N AMERICAN LOAN to Franco 
_.., supply the final push 
needed to make Spain’s economy 
completely totalitarian. It is ironical 
that this loan—if voted by Congress 

-will be extended in the name of 
Actu- 
ally, it would result in drastic cur- 


“preserving free enterprise.” 


tailment of private industry and the 
increased power of government mo- 
nopoly. 

While most American proponents 
of aid to Franco are familiar with 
the political arguments against a 
U.S. loan (the weakness and unpopu- 
larity of his regime, his previous sup- 
of them 


realize fully the economic implica- 


port of Hitler, etc.), few 


tions of American aid. The fact that 
Franco is a poor risk for a loan is 
generally known; but the planned 
destruction of private enterprise 
which would accompany an Ameri- 
can loan has not been noted by 
either proponents or opponents of 
U. S. aid. The plan, named after the 
ruler of Spain’s economic destiny. is 
called the “Suances Plan.” 

Suances, according to Sam Pope 
Brewer (New York Times, May 15), 
“got the idea from seeing the colossal 

‘enterprise grouped in Germany under 


the name of Hermann 


Works.” The 


journey and the deep impression 


Goering 


consequence of this 


which it left on Suances, was the cre- 
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Franco and Free 


ation in Spain of INI (/nstituto Na- 
cional de Industrias) in 1941. INI is 
the instrument for introducing eco- 
nomic totalitarianism to Spain. 
When Franco named Suances Min- 
ister of Economy several years later, 
he was in position to control foreign 
trade and, through the Spanish For- 
eign Exchange Office, to regulate 
foreign exchange. At the same time. 
Suances retained his position as head 
of INI. Thus Suances is a Goering, 
Todt. Funk, and Schacht, all rolled 


RUIN RESULTS 

Suances’ first idea was to convert 
Spain from a “flower garden and 
pantry” into a manufacturing and 
industrial country. The first part of 
the plan was fulfilled; that is, Spain 
ceased being an agricultural country. 
Before Suances, Spain produced 4.2 
million tons of wheat a year; only 
2.6 million tons of wheat have been 
produced annually since his advent. 
From 660,000 cubic meters, oil pro- 
duction sank to 270,000 cubic meters. 

But this had been foreseen by the 
“Suances Plan.” The deficit was to 
be overcome by means of a planned 
“integration” of the Spanish and 
Argentine economies. In this way, 
the “Franco-Peron Protocol” was 
born. In exchange for wheat, fats 
and Argentine beef, Spain was to 
send manufactured products. 

The “Franco-Peron Protocol,” said 
the two principal protagonists, Su- 
ances for Franco and Miranda for 
Peron, would give the world a lesson 
in “economic integration” more far- 
reaching than the Marshall Plan. The 


port of Cadiz would be converted in- 
to the “bridgehead of America in 
Europe.” The two Spanish-speaking 
countries would give the materialistic 
and near-sighted Anglo-Saxon world 
a valuable lesson in political moral- 
1) ee 

But the collapse of Spanish agri- 
culture was accompanied by a col- 





Even the Perons found it impossible to do 


business with Franco, as the Spanish 


dictator wrecked his nation’s economy. 


lapse in industry. Steel production 
fell from 1,000,000 tons to 700,000. 
Argentina lived up to her end of the 
“Protocol,” and sent wheat, meat and 
the raw materials. But Senor Suances 
could not deliver the manufactured 
goods, whereupon we witnessed the 
denunciation of the “Protocol” by 
Argentina, and the resignation and 
exile of its principal defender, Senor 
Miranda. 

Despite this fiasco, Suances’ influ- 
ence on Franco and his personal in- 
tervention in the economic problems 
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_ Enterprise 


The dictator our Senate wants 


to aid is presiding over the 


systematic 


private industry in Spain 


of the country have increased. 

INI was converted into a state eco- 
nomic monopoly, competing danger- 
ously with private interests in the 
economy. Nothing could be done in 
without Suances’ 


Spain approval. 


Purchase of raw materials abroad, 


capital investments at home, de- 
cisions regarding the new business, 
were determined, not by private en- 
terprise or by the necessities of the 
country, but by the arbitrary fiat of 


the new economic CZar. 


ONCE QUIT 

One 194] 
grave conflict between private enter- 
prise and INI explode. On May 19, 
the Cabinet discussed the distribution 
belonging to the 


incident in made the 


of properties 
Allgemeine Elektrische Gesellschaft. 
Two groups of private industrialists 
and financiers from Bilbao and Bar- 
celona, the two largest economic 
centers in Spain, presented justified 
demands which were supported by 
the Ministry of Finance and its Min- 
ister, Senor Benjumea. Suances asked 
that AEG be absorbed by the State 


through his INI. Franco’s entire 
Cabinet opposed Suances. Franco 
himself remained silent when Su- 
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extermination 


of 


WitH discontent seep- 
ing through his dicta 
torship, Generalissimo 
Franco may yet be 
bailed out by “free en 


terprisers” in Senate 


ances tendered his resignation. 
The news of the resignation of 
Goering’s disciple was received. ac- 
cording to Arno Dosch Fluerot of the 
Christian Science Monitor, “with 
open rejoicing, especially in the busi- 
ness cities of Bilbao and Barcelona. 
... One of the biggest industrialists 
of Spain put it: ‘We were all ready to 
hoist our banners and celebrate our 
o% 


liberation. ... 

Franco's silence regarding Su- 
ances’ resignation and his speech de- 
livered at the opening of the Madrid 
Agricultural Fair seven days after- 
wards, in which he stated that “Spain 
had to return to its traditional econ- 
omy,’ made it look as though Su- 
ances’ hour had finally come. 

But the 


A few days later, on June 3, Franco 


illusion was short-lived. 
attended the closing of the national 
engineering congress, also held in 
Madrid, and emphatically announced 
that “economic liberalism had been 





the cause of Spain’s decadence” and 


that the country needed a planned 
economy. 

After the speech, which constituted 
a declaration of solidarity with Su- 
ances totalitarian ideas, the latter's 
influence increased considerably in 
Spain. 

Here are a few examples of how 
INI is systematically destroying pri- 
vate enterprise in Spanish industry. 

A private automobile factory, the 
property of the Catalan industrialist, 
Eugenio Cortes (Eucort), announced 
its bankruptcy in Barcelona and the 
loss of 30,000,000 


the creation of a new 


pesetas. At the 
same time, 
automobile factory in Madrid, subsi- 
dized by INI with an initial capital 
of 600 


nounced. 


million pesetas, was an- 
The private bank, Tusquets, a tra- 


ditional institution in the Catalan 
economy, announced the closing of 


its doors, due to the state’s failure to 
CONTINUED ON NEAT PACE 
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help out in the crisis produced by 
the government-decreed deflation of 
credits. 

The Banco-Hispano-Colonial, Cat- 
alonia’s commercial bank, was ab- 
sorbed by the Banco Central, one of 
the big five in Spain. 

INI subsidized the creation of the 
cotton industry in the Andalusian 
zone of Malaga and created internal 
revenues for the shipment of almonds 
to the Catalan manufacturing center 
of Reus—two mortal blows dealt to 
two branches of production entirely 
in the hands of private enterprise. 

Regarding the Basque section of 
the country, another large produc- 
tion center, Sam Pope Brewer writes 
(the New York Times, June 10): 

. the present steel industry in 
the Basque country of northern 
Spain will suffer because the new 
project [INI steel factories in the 
Asturias], like any other that is con- 
trolled by the INI, will get preferen- 
tial treatment and that, though un- 
economic itself, will force out the ex- 
isting prosperous companies.” 

This implies that Suances practices 
a policy of “industrialization” which 
really consists of deindustrialization 
as far as Catalonia and Euzkadi are 
concerned, 

Why? Because these two centers. 
the decided champions of liberal 
economy and_ political democracy. 
are the two principal obstacles to 
Suances’ totalitarian plan. and of his 
principal supporter, Generalissimo 
Franco. For this reason. with the 
help of the Germans. Catalonia’s 
President Luis Companys was shot. 
For this reason, Franco prohibits the 
profoundly Christian Basque coun- 
try from using its own language in 
their prayers and on their tomb- 
stones. 

The Catalan and the Basque pri- 
vate economies—and their political 
demands for decentralization and de- 
mocracy—are now the two principal 
obstacles on the road to the totali- 
tarian and parasitical industrializa- 
tion of Spain. American aid to 
Franco would only speed the march 
toward economic statism. 


By Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 





AN INCIDENT 


T HE Civit War in Spain, for all the 
agony and destruction of the dec- 
ade since its end, remains one of the 
great tragedies of this tragic century. 
And it is a double tragedy, concen- 
trating in itself the moral ambiguities 
of the thirties: not only the tragedy 
of the Fascist success in overthrow- 
ing democracy by overt force from 
without, but also the tragedy of the 
Communist success in poisoning de- 
mocracy by deceit and treachery 
from within. 

In large part, the role of the Com- 
munists was not much recognized at 
the time, at least in the United States. 
Most American liberals were so con- 
cerned, and correctly concerned, with 
the central issue—the preservation of 
the democratic government of Spain 
against the proxy-invasion of Musso- 
lini and Hitler—that they paid little 
attention to “factional” troubles with- 
in the ranks of the Republic. Books 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER Jr., author of 
The Vital Center, won the Pulitzer 
Prize for his The Age of Jackson. 





Homage to 
Borkenau’s 
Spanish Cockpit, with their detailed 
activity in 


like George Orwell's 
Catalonia and Franz 
picture of Communist 
Spain, were just not published in this 
country. The mystique of the united 
front provided a cover behind which 
Communist ruthlessness could work 
without much fear of criticism or ex- 
posure. When Hemingway lifted this 
cover for a moment in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls, he was attacked merci- 
lessly in the doughface press. 

In recent years, however, increas- 
ing testimony has appeared to fill out 
the picture of Stalinist operations 
behind the Loyalist lines. Some of 
this testimony will be of interest to 
American Communists and _ fellow- 
travelers themselves. The new evi- 
dence concerning the death of Arn- 
old Reid throws especially malign 
light on the activities both of the 
NKVD and of some leaders of the 
American Communist party. 

Arnold Reid was evidently one of 
the most winning and attractive of 


the young men who joined the 
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FROM THE SPANISH WAR 


The Story of Arnold Reid 


CPUSA in the thirties. In the middle 
of the decade he was on the editoral 
board of The New Masses. When the 
Civil War broke out in Spain, Reid, 
who knew Spanish and had had con- 
siderable experience in clandestine 
activity in Latin America, was among 
the first to volunteer. He succeeded in 
getting to Paris, where for many 
months he was kept in the routine 
job of receiving and_ processing 
volunteers for the International 
Brigade. Eventually he 
Spain. There, for some reason, he 


reached 


was detached from the International 
Brigade and assigned to a Spanish 
unit. Then, some time in the summer 
of 1938, word reached America that 
Arnold Reid had died in action. 
Edwin Rolfe, who had known Reid 
since they were classmates in Wis- 
consin nine years earlier, wrote a 
circumstantial account of his death 
for The New Masses. “He died while 
directing the fire of one of his gun- 
ners against an enemy nest,” said 
Rolfe in His Name was Arnold Reid. 
“A sniper spotted him; the bullet 
came through clean, and he died in- 
stantly.” Joseph Freeman wrote an 
obituary note about Reid. Subse- 
quently Rolfe, in his book The Lin- 
coln Battalion, observed that the 
news of Reid’s death “stunned” the 
Lincolns “more than the news of any 
death ordinarily did.” As Jim Lard- 
ner was supposed to have said of 
Reid, “That man knows more than 
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any one I’ve met here of what it’s all 
about.” 

Thus the short life and death of 
Arnold Reid—a typical tale of Com- 
munist heroism. But now new ma- 
terial has appeared which puts this 
Stalinist pastoral in quite different 
light. Charlotte Haldane recently 
published in Great Britain her auto- 
biography—a book significantly en- 
titled Truth Will Out. Charlotte Hal- 
dane is the ex-wife of J. B. S. Hal- 
dane, the British Communist scien- 
tist. She was herself a Communist for 
many years, high in the councils of 
the British CP. In the service of the 
party, she went to Paris during the 
early months of the Spanish Civil 
War where she had a job correspond- 
ing to Arnold Reid’s. 

Charlotte Haldane met Arnold 
Reid, whom she knew as “Jack,” and 
evidently fell in love with him. This 
part of her book is obscure. Her own 
marriage with Haldane had gone 
sour; but the British Communist 
party had refused the Haldanes per- 
mission to get a divorce. As William 
Rust informed Mrs. Haldane, “the 
Party would not for one moment tol- 
erate a divorce between two com- 
rades whose partnership, in addition 
to the usefulness of their individual 
services, was of immense propaganda 
value to it.” But Charlotte Haldane 
(or “Rita,” as she was known to 
Reid) and Arnold Reid clearly had 
a relationship of some intensity. As 
she writes of her last meeting with 
him, “His cry of gladness, ‘Rita! 
It’s you!’ still rings in my memory.” 
Truth Will Out is dedicated to him. 

This relationship explains Mrs. 
Haldane’s determination to discover 


the true facts of Reid’s death. Let her 
tell what she found out in her own 
words. 


“Jack was ordered to the front, not 
with his own comrades of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Battalion, but with an 
obscure Spanish infantry regiment. 
And there he died, shot either in the 
chest or in the back. When I tried to 
ascertain the facts from Bill Rust, he 
made one revealing comment. “He 
was sold down the river by his own 
Party, Charlotte.’ And he added the 
name of a member of the Politburo 
of the American CP who was at that 
time in Barcelona. I am convinced 
that Jack was not a war casualty, but 
a victim of political bigotry, envy, 
malice and intrigue. And in_ this 
young man of many aliases, of fan- 
atical idealism. of absolute goodness 
and devotion to his cause, there per- 
ished one of the finest spirits it has 
been my proud privilege to know. 
For me he can never die.” 

There is hardly need to point the 
moral of this story. The Commu- 
nists used Arnold Reid as a man, 
then destroyed him and used him as 
a symbol to recruit more Arnold 
Reids for the party. As Reinhold 
Niebuhr has wisely said, Fascism is 
a denial of the truth, and thus some- 
thing to be fought without compro- 
mise; but Communism is a corrup- 
tion of the truth, and is even more 
complex and insidious in its conse- 
quences. The belief in freedom has 
suffered whenever it has retreated 
from the truth in the interest of 
either of the totalitarian extremes. 
This does not mean that we should 
have opposed the Fascists less in 
Spain; obviously the defeat of Fran- 
co had the top priority. It does mean 
that, in fighting the Fascists, we 
should not have concurred in the 
sentimental and sinister myth of the 
purity of the Communists. 








MILITARY FORCE ALONE, IN OUTSKIRTS OF YONGDONG OR ELSEWHERE, CANNOT WIN THE BATTLE AGAINST STALINISM 


The Two Wars 


in Korea 


Parper, FORMOSA 
HE MAN from Korea leaned back 
T:. the reassuring upholstery of 
the sofa in the hotel bar. between 
plane hops, and tried to piece to- 
gether what he had witnessed. “I 
just can’t understand it,” he said 
again and again. “Everything seemed 
so. well arranged, We had built 
bridges and repaired railways, we 
had rehabilitated villages and farms. 
we had trained a Korean army that 
could plant a shell in a bucket miles 
We had raised the standard 
of living.” 
“How did the North Koreans man- 


age to press ahead so fast?” a for- 


away. 


eign correspondent asked. 

“You are riding in a jeep outside 
a village,” the visitor mused. “Sev- 
eral farmers are working peacefully 
ahead of you. Just as you approach, 
one reaches into his jeans, pulls out 


a tommy gun, and lets you have it. 


By Edward Hunter 


While Reds use imagination, we 


are deeply enmeshed in a fatal 


rhey weren't farmers, you see. They 
were soldiers from the North, who 
had infiltrated behind the lines.” 

“How could they do so?” he was 
asked. 

“Because the great rice bowl of 
Korea is full of pro-Communists,” he 
replied. 

“Why can't the South Koreans in- 
filtrate the same way behind the 
Communist lines?” 

“Because they'd be betrayed and 
killed.” 

“And the same doesn’t happen to 
the Northern troops in the south?” 

“ie.” 

“Why 7” 

“That's what’s so hard to under- 
stand.” 

“Didn't we explain what we were 
trying to do in Korea for the farm- 
ers?” the first correspondent asked. 

“Of course,” the traveler said. 
“We sent mobile units into the farm 


military -can-do-all psychology 


districts with films and posters.” 

“What did the films and posters 
show?” 

“Oh, they showed how to use ferti- 
lizer, and how to get the most out of 
the new plows.” 

“What were the Communists say- 
ing all during this time?” 

“They were exploiting every griev- 
ance, promising that under commun- 
ism the farmers would become pros- 
perous and free. They were blam- 
ing every difficulty on the Ameri- 
cans. 

“And so we met this challenge 
with movies about fertilizer,” an 
(American pilot, who had come over 
to listen, remarked satirically. “We 
expected to arouse their fighting spir- 
it with a lecture on sheep manure.” 

The visitor from Korea smiled. 
“Yes,” he nodded, “I suppose we 
missed the boat there.” 

I thought of the interview I had 
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had the same morning with George 
Yeh, the Chinese Foreign Minister. 
“The whole democratic world is out 
of tempo and too slow for the Com- 
munists,” he had said. 

“When our enemy has taken three 
steps, we begin to deliberate over the 
advisability of taking the first step,” 
he went on. “When we finally have 
taken the first step, the Communists 
have already taken their fifth step. 
“We are just beginning to realize 
that communism is four-dimensional. 
It is organic. It is impervious to ne- 
gotiation, and is uncompromising in 
the face of the eternal efforts by the 
democracies to compromise. Its 
fourth dimension is an_ intangible 
process which it repeats again and 
again. This process begins with 
propaganda and infiltration, then it 
goes on to the instigation of what- 
ever situation it requires, and finally 
it perpetrates the coup d'etat, the 
death blew to its confused victim.” 


AMERICAN MAKE-BELIEVE 

George Yeh, too, stressed the fun- 
damental role that propaganda had 
in this process. “The Communists 
place their main emphasis on their 
propaganda,” he said. 

South Korea has a population of 
20,000,000. This, 
been the starting point for the Com- 


obviously, had 
munist strategy. If enough of these 
people could be maneuvered into sup- 
port for the Communists, or merely 
opposition to the Americans; and if 
those who could not be thus manipu- 
alted could be neutralized by con- 
fusion or by threats, the groundwork 
for the type of warfare they were 
frankly fighting would be laid. Their 
message was of the simplest—prom- 
ising all things to all men, mean- 
while interpreting every action by 
the Americans as downright evil and 
bent on the conquest of Korea. 
Meanwhile, the Americans tried to 
inspire the population by showing 
movies about modern fertilizer. In- 
stead of telling the people that com- 
munism meant ruthless exploitation 
of workers and farmers, and explain- 
ing in simple language why specific 
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policies were being followed, the 
U. S. made believe that the situation 
was wholly normal, without any ex- 
terior menace. 

This was emphasized graphically 
for me a short while before by Major 
General Claire Chennault. whose 
World War II strategy has been 
credited by America’s Japan Bomb- 
ing Survey as an example of what 
was most effective in bringing Japan 
to its knees. 

“T was in Korea only last 
autumn,” the tanned creator of the 
“Flying Tigers” told me. “I had 
been asked by the Korean Govern- 


> 


ment at Seoul to make a survey of its 
military forces, with recommenda- 
tions. I made an extensive, careful 
survey, and then I went to see Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee, and the Amer- 
ican diplomatic and military leaders. 

“T saw them all individually, and 
made the same report to each of 
them. I said that the Korean army 
was being trained for purely light 
artillery action. I pointed out that 
the Korean army had no tanks, and 
was not being given any tank train- 
ing. I pointed out that the Korean 
army had no combat planes, and was 
being given no training in combat 
aviation. 

“T said that this was a make-be- 
lieve training program, more danger- 
ous than no training program at all, 
for it was ignormg the patent fact 
that any threat existed from abroad, 
and that any aggression from outside 
would be supported by tanks and 
combat planes.” 

“Rhee, of course, heartily agreed 
with me. The American authorities 
paid no heed to my recommenda- 


tions.” 


LIMITED PROGRAM 

The explanation that has been pub- 
lished for the failure to train the 
Koreans for tanks and combat planes, 
and the failure to see that they ob- 
tained them, is that there never was 
any intention to do any more than 
build up a constabulary. 

Had we given the South Koreans 
heavy equipment and proper training 


it is explained by those who fav- 
ored a limited program—they prob- 
ably would have attacked North 
Korea, they were so intent on uniting 
the country. 

The population of North Korea 
was estimated at 12,000,000 on V-J 
Day. South Korea’s at 18,000,000. 
By mid-1949, at least 2,000,000 
refugees had hazardously crossed 
the 38th Parallel from the north. 
These. excepting probably some 
thousands of Communist agents, were 
entirely people fleeing from the 
harshness of a police state. 

Had the situation been reversed 
and South Koreans had fled north 
in such large numbers, the Commu- 
nists would have turned the occasion 
into a propaganda field day. As it 
was, they made a big to-do over the 
handful of southerners who did go 
north, broadcasting that fact through- 
out the world and emphasizing it 
again and again by every conceiv- 
able propaganda means. 


DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS 

The effect that the 2,000,000 
Northern refugees could have had on 
the attitudes of the 
workers of South Korea, if repre- 


farmers and 


sentative refugees had been sent from 
village to village to relate the true 
story of Communist oppression, 
might well have made it impossible 
for the North Korean Communists to 
get away with their infiltration and 
guerrilla tactics in the South. 

The lesson here is that the Com- 
munists have a different conception 
of warfare than the democracies. The 
Communists work on the assump- 
tion that modern warfare is psycho- 
logical warfare, and that whatever 
contributes to achieving the neutral- 
ization or the defeat of the enemy 
is a weapon. 

This weapon can be a bullet, or a 
leaflet, or a broadcast, or a speech 
or the offer of publication and pres- 
tige to a frustrated writer. 

The Western democracies are still. 
apparently, mainly in the stage of 
considering war a_ conflict with 
purely lethal instruments. 








BOHN 


LONDON 

oO ME the Houses of Parliament are just about the 

T most thrilling spot in the world. When I go into the 

dark old buildings past the statues of Cromwell, Hamp- 

den and Pitt, I feel that I am on sacred soil. It was here 

that the first battles for political liberty were fought and 
the techniques of democratic government perfected. 

As everyone knows, the House of Commons has been 
meeting in the chamber of the House of Lords. The bomb 
destruction provided an opportunity to modernize the 
Commons, but, under the leadership of Winston Church- 
ill, the old place has now been restored about as it was. 
In this repaired chamber, the members will resume delib- 
erations in October after their vacations. 

You enter the House of Commons through a great, 
round, nineteenth-century style Gothic chamber called 
the Central Lobby. To contact a friend in the House, you 
send in a “green card.” While you wait for your man 
to appear, you watch the Members of Parliament hurry- 
ing past or coming out to greet constituents. It is a scene 
which is paralleled every day in Washington when our 
Senate and House are in session. The only difference is 
the wide margin which separates a British M.P. from an 
American Congressman. The Britisher is not so obvi- 
ously a politician. When he comes out to greet a con- 
stituent in the lobby, he does not prance or smirk or 
overwork his facial muscles in the effort to appear ingra- 
tiating. He acts and speaks soberly. 

The first full-dress debate | attended during the final 
week of the last session was on the subject of home de- 
fense. It was a revelation of the parliamentary tempera- 
ment and method. Mr. De Freitas, Home Office Under- 
Secretary, outlined the plans of the Government. The 
orders to demolish the bomb-proof shelters had been 
withdrawn. Recruits were being enrolled for the new 
Civil Defence Corps. A pamphlet was in the press explain- 
ing all about the effects of the atom bomb. 

The Conservative opposition was represented in this 
debate by Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd. He, like Mr. De Freitas, 
is young, good-looking, energetic. When he rose to speak, 
I thought that surely the sparks would fly. I had in mind, 
of course, our own Republicans trying to make hash of 
anything which the Democrats have done or proposed. 


THE HOME FRONT 





By William E. Bohn 


The Cradle of Our Liberties— 
A Visit to the House of Commons 


But practically nothing happened. Neither one tried to 
make out that the other was a horse-thief. The Conserva- 
tive critic emphasized that the Opposition backed up the 
Government 100 per cent in its support of President Tru- 
man’s action on Korea. He thought the measures taken 
by the Home Office were very good. The public might 
have been made more alert to the dangers and more 
could have been done in the way of enlisting recruits. 
But, on the whole, the Government had done rather well. 

Now that is the way of a British debate. I like it. It is 
reasonable, decent, intellectually honest. It is, moreover, 
the kind of discussion which is most likely to lead to a 
useful conclusion. 

That evening, a Member invited me to dinner at his 
club. I gave my friend my impressions of the debate. We 
had an argument. I praised the calmness, the even tenor, 
the broad fairness of the debate. He regretted the lack 
of fire, the dullness, the flatness. In the end, I yielded 
sufficiently to remark: “I should think these cool and 
fair-minded Britishers would be most unsatisfactory as 
lovers. Imagine one of them remarking to his lady love: 
‘I am not at all sure about this. But my opinion of you 
is not at all derogatory. Don’t you think it is about time 
for us to consider a matrimonial relationship?’ ” 

Later that evening, I went to a party and there fell in 
with a pert and pretty girl from Yorkshire. I told her 
the tale of my debate with the Member, concluding with 
my imagined declaration of love. My lively young lady 
burst out into laughter far beyond what seemed de- 
manded by the occasion. When she regained her com- 
posure, she explained: “That is exactly what happened 
to me. A young man, not yet a Member of the House, 
was in love with me. But when I had on an extra pretty 
gown he would say that I didn’t look too bad. And when 
he finally got to the point of making a declaration. he 
said: ‘I think we could make a go of it. What do you say 
to our having a try?’” 

I said to her: “Now look. This young man was obvi- 
ously honest and sincere. He would make a husband on 
whom you could depend, a husband for life.” ‘“That,” 
replied the lively lass, “is precisely the trouble. For a 
little while you might endure him, but not for life. I'd 
rather go back to Yorkshire. Or there is always America.” 
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HE KREMLIN’S answer to the renaissance of Marxist 
T thought in Eastern Europe was the same as it was at 
home when critical thinking raised its dreaded head: 
thythmic purges. The full weight of Soviet wrath did not 
fall upon the non-Communist groups in the popular de- 
mocracies, not upon the Catholic church, not upon 
residual fascist groups (who, incidentally, spawned the 
most fervent, the most abject toadies of Soviet policy), 
but upon the intelligentsia of the Communist parties. 
This is plainly borne out by the treason trials of the Bul- 
garian and Hungarian Communist parties and by the 
recurrent purges of the Communist hierarchy in Poland, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia. 

The danger of heretical originality poses the most 
baffling problem that the Soviet elite faces in Germany. 
Germany is obviously the principal objective of Soviet 
imperialism in Europe. Germany, with its industrial and 
intellectual potential. is the fulcrum of Europe. Postwar 
Soviet policy in Europe is meaningless except within the 
context of one overriding purpose: the German place 
d’armes must be denied to the West and incorporated in 
the Soviet system. Yet Germany has been for over a hun- 
dred years not only the industrial powerhouse of Europe 
but the world’s intellectual powerhouse as well. No man 
can now say what shape a German Communist elite 
would impress upon Marxist traditional doctrine; one 
thing is certain: that doctrine would burst the mold of 


the Stalinist version. 


NATIONALISM & COMMUNISM 

Moscow’s answer to the German challenge, reinforced 
by the weight of Marxian tradition and the enormous 
prestige of the German Communist party during the first 
decade after World War I, cannot be different from what 
it was under less pressing conditions in Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria: the decapitation of the 
Communist elite. The dilemma of the Soviets is that they 
must cater to German nationalism and cannot intervene 
forthrightly in the affairs of their Marxist co-religionists, 
lest such intervention belie their professed solicitude for 
German independence. This situation confronts Moscow 
with delicate tactical problems; it is idle to venture a 
prediction as to the solutions which the Soviets have 
up their sleeves. But the explosive issues of the German 
situation rule out one solution: the neutralization of Ger- 
many by Great Power agreement, a thesis which is 
propounded in Germany by Rudolf Nadolny and the so- 
called Nauheim Circle and in this country by Walter 
J.ippman and, though for reasons all his own, by Henry 
Wallace. This solution is predicated upon free elections 
held in a united Germany. If such elections would result 
in the control of German democracy by non-Communist 
parties, Germany will turn to the West; if the Com- 
Ropert Strausz-Hupe is professor of political science 
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(Second of Two Articles) 


munists won, Moscow would have no means of imposing 
its domination upon the Communist elite. Both alterna- 
tives are intolerable for the Soviet rulers. 

It is not nationalism as such that the Soviet Union 
views as an inimical force. On the contrary, the Soviets 
have manipulated the forces of nationalism in Europe 
and Asia with great skill. The Communist party of 
France is ultra-nationalist and assumes, by its advocacy 
of a renewal of the Franco-Russian alliance against Ger- 
many, the stance of traditional chauvinism. The Soviet 
Union unleashed irredentist attacks against the integrity 
of Turkey and Iran by sponsoring an Armenian and an 
Azerbaidjanian irredenta. The Soviet Republic of Tad- 
jikistan is making a vigorous bid for the incorporation of 
the Tadjik tribal area in Afghanistan—-while simultane- 
ously Moscow encourages the Afghan movement for a 
united Pathanistan which would compensate the Afghans 
for the loss of their northern provinces to Russia by terri- 
torial gains at the expense of Pakistan. 

As early as 1920, the Soviet-sponsored Congress of 
Asiatic Peoples at Baku precipitated the Communist-led 
independence movements of Asia and initiated the Com- 
munist penetration of China. Asiatic nationalism was to 
serve, within the grand scheme of world revolutionary 
strategy, as the means for depriving the Western capital- 
ist powers of supplies of cheap raw materials. The closing 
of Asiatic markets to the West was to have exacerbated 
the inner contradictions of the capitalist system and, in- 
cidentally, stripped the Western proletariat of the pad- 
ding which allowed it to ignore the Marxist postulate of 
proletarian impoverishment. The Soviets are no novices 
as regards the handling of nationalism: the problem that 
threatens to defy the ingenuity of Soviet rulers is the 
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IS DOGMATISM KILLING STALINISM?  cosusve 


combination of nationalism and native communism in a 
truly revolutionary amalgam. 

In justice to the perspicacity of the Soviets it should be 
conceded that they foresaw the danger and took whatever 
measures they could to forestall it. They never relied ex- 
clusively on Marxist theory nor on Moscow-trained for- 
eign Communists. They sought to obtain strategic guar- 
antees. These guarantees are virtually the same that 
Tsarist Russia attempted to secure in order to insure the 
loyalty of satellite principalities along the periphery of 
the Russian realm. For example. in Europe, the incorpora- 





YOUTH MARCHES IN BERLIN CREATE UNREST WHILE... 


tion of Konigsberg places Russian power in a flanking 
position vis-a-vis both Poland and Eastern Germany: the 
cession by Czechoslovakia in 1945 of the Carpatho- 
Ukraine inserted a Russian wedge between the former 
and Rumania and gave Russia direct access to Hungary; 
and the annexation of northern Bukovina and of islands 
in the meuth of the Danube gave Russia a firmer hold on 
Rumania. In Asia, by “detaching’-—as Mr. Acheson has 
put it—Sinkiang, Outer Mongolia and Manchuria from 
China, and by establishing a naval base at Port Arthur, 
the Soviets reduced China to her crowded provinces with- 
in the Great Wall, shortened Russia’s inner-Asian frontier 
by 3,200 miles, and accomplished a feat of conquest 
surpassing even the schemes of Czarist empire builders. 

It is these strategic pawns which insure the loyalty of 
the Chinese communist elite: were the Soviets to control 
no more than Manchuria and Northern Korea they would 


hold the industrial future of the Far East, including 
China and Japan, firmly in their hands. 

If acceptance of Marxist dogma were really the one 
and essential condition of membership on equal, prole- 
tarian terms in the society of communist states, then it 
would make no difference exactly which communist state 
controls this or that part of the total communist realm. 
The Soviet leaders, quite wisely, have never been satis- 
fied with the fulfillment of this condition. Yugoslavia was 
the case in point, for Russian landpower could not be 
brought to bear effectively against the Mediterranean 
and, from the Soviet point of view, dangerously exposed 
country. This does not mean, however, that strategic 
remoteness and Yugoslav nationalism explain sufficiently 
Tito’s defection from Moscow. There is no such thing as 
Yugoslav nationalism, for Yugoslavia—the uneasy part- 
nership of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and Macedonians—is 
no nation. The core of Yugoslav resistance is a vital and 
enthusiastic communist elite, not nationalism. That elite 
may fall: the lot of a heretic state wedged between the 
faithful and the infidel has never been an easy one—as 
the history of religious conflict shows. Survival demands 
an unusual degree of dexterity and steadfastness in the 
faith. It is the vitality of Yugoslavian Communism, not 
Yugoslavian nationalism or the somewhat clumsy ap- 
proaches to Belgrade by the Western powers, that troubles 
the serenity of the Kremlin. 

THE WILL TO POWER 

The problem seems to be perennial. Tsarist diplomacy 
found the fields of nationalism green—particularly in the 
Austrian monarchy and the Balkans. Fear of dangerous 
thought capable of transforming national emancipation 
into social revolution deterred Tsarist diplomacy from 
exploiting rigorously the very forces which would have 
brought down Russia’s enemies, Austria and Turkey. 
The Soviets are truly the heirs of the Tsars: the most en- 
during feature of that heritage is impassioned aversion to 
dangerous, unorthodox, ideas, i.e., Western thought. 

No communists among communists are less inclined to 
think creative and unorthodox thoughts than the leaders 
of the Communist parties in Western Europe and the 
United States. Duclos, Thorez, Togliatti and the editors 
of the Daily Worker are intellectually more securely tied 
to the Kremlin than their counterparts in the shadow of 
the MVD. They are, at present, little likely to become the 
masters of their respective countries and to have to face 
up to the realities of responsible government. They can 
follow today’s line of the Kremlin with the same enthu- 
siasm as they followed yesterday's, no matter what ab- 
surdities this may involve. The power-political interests 
of the Soviet Union can always be represented as being 
identical with the true interests of the working class, for 
only the victory of the Soviet Union can insure the vic- 
tory of communism in the West. The Western Commu- 
nist parties cannot by themselves win that victory over 
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the bourgeoisie of the United States-led alliance. Prob- 
ably nowhere can more sincere devotees of Moscow or- 
thodoxy be found than in the upper brackets of French 
Communism. But if French Communist intellectuals merit 
high marks for loyalty, French Communist leaders know 
by now that they are expendable and that the best they 
can hope for is to live out their lives as honored pension- 
ers of the Kremlin. 

The will to power of the Soviet elite is the driving force 
behind Soviet policies at home and abroad. It would be 
mistaken, however, to take the doctrinaire statements 
emanating from Moscow as a mere sham, disguising the 
cynical opportunism of the ruling class. There is no rea- 
son why the Soviet elite should not regard itself as the 
infallible interpreter of Marxist dogma. Since that dogma 
is loose enough to give scope to manifold revisions and 
says next to nothing as to correct Marxist action once the 
“commanding heights” have been gained, the Soviet elite 
can safely claim—and need not necessarily claim without 
conviction—conformity with the logical extension of 
Marxist thought, to the way Marx would have thought 
had he known what Stalin now knows. Moreover, the 
most important adaptations of an ideology to the facts of 
the power struggle are made in the subconscious of the 
elite or, perhaps, in the private conscience of those in- 
dividuals who make up the collective conscience of the 
ruling group. The process moves by imperceptible stages, 
and the ruling elite may never know how far it has trav- 
eled along the road of expediency and away from the 
pure source of its sustaining faith. 


STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL 

Orthodoxy in itself is not a static condition; absolute 
orthodoxy is the last stage before death. Though Soviet 
thought no longer rides the revolutionary springtide, it 
may still have vigor enough to stage a counter-reforma- 
tion. And counter-reformation is triggered by the zeal of 
renovation. The Counter-reformation of the 17th century 
was paced by the upsurge of creative force which in the 
name of orthodoxy transformed orthodoxy. Moreover, a 
large part of Marxist-Leninist dogma retains, in the eyes 
of the Soviet elite, its full validity and accords fully with 
the elite’s aspirations—howsoever alloyed these may be 
with opportunist considerations. Thus, for example, the 
dogma of inevitable imperialist aggression, i.e., conflict 
between the imperialist states themselves as well as im- 
perialist attack upon the socialist countries, gibes with 
current Soviet expectations. This particular dogma justi- 
fies the intransigent attitude of the Soviets towards West- 
ern proposals for an East-West settlement, be it in relation 
to weapons control or to the German and Japanese peace 
treaties. It also encourages Soviet policy in the pursuit 
of its most important diplomatic objective: the break-up 
of the Western alliance, particularly the Anglo-American 
alliance. Indeed, differences that do exist in the Anglo- 
American camp, notably those concerning the future 
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status of Japanese and German industry. are fraught with 
implications of imperialist economic rivalry. They lend 
verisimilitude to Marxist dogma and confirm the Soviet 
elite in those Marxist tenets which it finds most con- 
venient to hold. 

The relative degree to which the Soviet elite remains 
attached to official dogma can never be ascertained with 
accuracy. The relative degree of its ideological sincerity 
does not affect the determination of the Soviet elite to 
stay in power and to increase its power. That will to 
power is the ultimate arbiter of Soviet policy as well as 
Soviet ideological controversies. It is the ultimate arbiter 
of peace and war. 

It is in the very nature of a despotic order to release 
its inner tensions in cataclysm. The United States can, 
therefore, not rely in its foreign policy on comfortable 
assumptions of gradual change such as those underlying 
the celebrated policy of “containment,” or the defense of 
Europe by economic integration or by long-range pro- 
grams of military aid to the Atlantic Pact nations. United 
States foreign policy, confronted as it is with the per- 
manent crisis of the Soviet elite, is forced to assume the 
burden of permanent emergency. Soviet policy, seen as a 
function of the ineluctable struggle of an elite for sur- 
vival, is far too complex and too unpredictable to fit any 
meaningful formula. We have reached here the limits of 
sociological analysis and enter the realm of uncertainty 


where foreign policy is indeed the art of the possible. 
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By Guy Vinatrel 


Peace 
Partisans 


In Paris 


Paris 

INCE EARLY LAST SPRING, the self-styled “partisans of 
S peace” (Moscow variety) have been roaming the 
length and breadth of Western Europe, frenziedly de- 
claiming against the “warmongers.” They haven't fooled 
very many people. We in France, for example. have had 
ample opportunity to gauge the “pacifism” of the “peace 
partisans. We still remember the phony “Universal Day 
of Peace e- 


sent their minute men out to collect signatures condemn- 


pro laimed last vear by the Communists. who 


ing “American imperialism.” The Moscow line showed 


through their specious phrases so glaringly that the 


t 


whole effort was a dismal flop. 

More recently, as a result. the Cominform sharpers have 
heen trying a brand new tack. The object is the same: 
to line up the masses of the world against “American 
imperialism and camouflage Soviet war preparations. 
But the technique is more subtle, this time. 

Another “peace congress” was called in Stockholm. 
out of which emerged a new slogan: “Ban the atom 
bomb!” Innocent-sounding. perhaps. But, as presented by 
the Communists. it has carried the clear implication: 
“Ban the American atom bomb!” 

Surely. one would think. no one could have forgotten 
the manner in which the Soviet Union, cynically hiding 
behind phrases about “national sovereignty,” systematic- 
ally sabotaged the United Nations discussions on atomic 
control. Yet. many people with short memories and 
under-developed critical faculties have snapped up the 
Communists’ bait. Millions have signed the “Stockholm 
peace petition” without even inquiring as to what use 
would be made of their signatures. Some—incredible 
though it sounds—actually put down their names in the 
belief they were registering a protest against Soviet ag- 
gression! 

When the order went out to the French CP to launch 
the petition drive, the party was at a low ebb. French 
workers were showing less and less enthusiasm for sab- 
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otaging U.S. arms shipments, and the party ranks were 
riven by the Tito heresy. In the midst of a morale-boost- 
ing celebration of Maurice Thorez’ fiftieth birthday, the 
party organ, !Humanité, switched from eulogies of le 
beau Maurice to the stern injunction: “The America of 
warmonger Truman is getting ready for military aggres- 


sion: .. . let us create a union of all the good people of 
France against the atom bomb.” The party faithful were 
secretly instructed to concentrate their efforts on the 
usually-scorned clergy and petit bourgeoisie. as well as 
artists and intellectuals. 

Needless to say, priests and middle-class people do not 
keep up with the Communist press, and the language of 
the “Stockholm pledge” appearing on the petition is 
magnificently vague. The simple request: “Won’t you 
sign an appeal against the atom bomb?” usually sufficed 
to garner signatures. Those who balked were consider- 
ately allowed to add provisos to their endorsement, in- 
cluding even written stipulations that Russia, too, was to 
be included in the A-bomb ban. Naturally, the “provisos” 
never got any further than the petition-circulator, but 
the poor dupe’s name was added to the list in [Hu- 


manite. 


LITTLE SINGERS DOUBLE-CROSSED 


To snowball their signature drive, the Communists 
were thus able to claim many distinguished, if politically 
unsophisticated, persons as supporters. The manner in 
which they recruited the Abbé Maillet is typical. The 
Abbé is the director of a noted French choral group, 
“The Little Singers of the Wooden Cross,” and his pre- 
occupation with the affairs of heaven leaves him little 
time for mundane matters like politics. One day, one of 
his former choristers approached him with a sheet of 
paper: “It is against war, Monsieur le Curé,” he said, 
“against the atom bomb.” Of course, the good man 
signed. Not until the next day did he learn, via the pages 


‘ 


of !Humanité, that he had joined in “condemning the 
warmonger Truman.” 

Not only artifice, but fear, as well, has worked for 
the Communists. Few have forgotten the mass liquidation 
of anti-Communists that followed the Liberation. And, 
although most Frenchmen are confident of ultimate 
(merican victory in case of war, they anticipate a pro- 
longed Soviet occupation first. They see no point in 
provoking the ill-will of tomorrow’s quislings by refus- 
ing to sign the Stockholm Appeal. The well-to-do, in 
particular, are trying to protect their future by courting 
the Communists’ favor. 

The Communist press claims 12,000,000 signatures in 


France to date. Whether the figure is genuine or not, 
however, the patent falsity of the whole undertaking is 
already beginning to create a popular revulsion. Dis- 
honesty may give the Communists a temporary advan- 
tage in their struggle against democracy, but it will 


boomerang in the end. 
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Middletown Looks 


| At Korea 


The typical American town 
—Muncie, Ind.—reacts 
in many ways to the 


shooting war in Korea 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 


VERY peculiar drama is being 
A enacted, deep and _ terribly 
slow, like when your car crashes with 
another and you go over, ever so 
slowly, the bumps seeming to come 
far apart, slowly, and you come to 
a stop either dead or injured or 
blessedly alive; and all this has hap- 
pened in one disastrous instant in 
time, really. People come running, 
there are officials, and there is con- 
fusion, and maybe it’s over and may- 
be it isn’t. 

Here in typical Midwest America 
where I live we aren’t out of the car 
yet and we don’t know, which maybe 
is the main difference. 

Like the pink-faced, elderly man 
who sat at the bar in a tavern, next 
to me. In Indiana, you know, it’s 
illegal to drink standing up. It was a 
very hot day, mid-July, and there 
were little beads of perspiration on 
his face. A nice sort of man, he 
seemed; a man who must have done 
a lot of work in his time. Not a poor 
man, but a medium-class man, per- 
haps retired. He wiped his glasses 
and his Panama hat was on the bar 
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ON MAIN STREETS THROUGHOUT THE LAND, AMERICA AWAITS THE BIG PARADE 


beside him, and he was just holding 
the frosted cold beer glass between 
his hands in front of him, looking at 
it and turning it around absently. 

“It’s a damned shame,” he said. 
“Sending 17-year old high school 
boys over there to get killed by them 
damn Pygmies. That’s all they are, 
any of them. All of ‘em over there. 
you know. Pygmies. That’s what they 
Whkiaa” 

I don’t think he was an isolation- 
ist. In fact, I believe he said he was 
a Democrat. He was simply shocked 
and sorry about it, that’s all. Said 
he didn’t rightly know what to think 

“except it’s a mess, that’s all.” 

And the ex-GI who brought me in 
to town in his car. We laughed about 
it. Everybody laughs about it, before 


they get down to saying what they 
think. This guy was in an infantry 
outfit in combat all through Italy 
and Normandy and Germany, last 
time. He works in his father’s print 
shop now; an excellent business, in 
which he has good prospects. 

“I think maybe the experts are 
wrong about it.” he said. “This may 
last a long time. People don’t seem 
to realize what they've got over there. 
Our people dont, I mean. A few 
weeks," they say. Looks more like ten 
years, to me.” 

And then the inevitable conclusion 
that you get from every man and 
woman who has worn the U.S. uni- 
form: 

“Well, I’m not volunteering. But 
when it comes my time to go, I guess 
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England. There were people who 


I’m ready for it. It’s got to be done. 
you know. Ought to have done it a 
long time ago, maybe . . .” 

And then, likely as not, there is 
talk about old outfits, different coun- 
tries you were in. The places, the 
girls. Somehow I have an idea that 
there is a lot more militarism—well. 
call it patriotic spirit—than we ad- 
mit, we who call ourselves the great 
peaceloving people of the world. 

Not that there is anything right or 
wrong about all this. I’m trying not 
to consider it in that light at all, be- 
cause I don’t think anybody knows 
what is right and wrong. We know 
it’s wrong to kill. don’t we? And yet 


we know sometimes it’s necessary to 


kill, too—or at least everybody thinks 
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hated Jews. Most everybody got 
around to thinking Hitler had to be 
knocked out, but they weren’t so 
sure of it. And a lot of the younger 
fellows were frankly afraid. Only 
Pearl Harbor decided it. 

None of that now. There has been 
the wreck, and things are quickly 
(and slowly at the same time) going 
to smash, but the people around here 
know what they want to do about it, 
what they think ought to be done. 
They think we ought to fight until 
this thing is licked. Either Joe Stalin 
and his gang-——or us. 

There will be plenty of time, yet, 
for that certain ending, they seem to 
believe. If anybody has ideas about 






From the American heartland to Korea—Correspondent interviews Pfc. Dale E. Gregory 
of MacArthur, Ohio (center) and Pfc. James C. Backett of Racine, Wis., at the front. 


so, which amounts to the same thing. 

There is this big difference. 
though, here where one can look at 
his neighbors up close and make up 
in detail what he loses in perspective. 
It’s absolutely nothing like 1938 and 
1939, when Hitler was cutting loose 
and everybody was saying gloomily 
we'd be in it sure one of these days. 
no possible way of keeping out. That 
time you always got an argument. 
There were people who liked Ger- 
mans. There were people who hated 
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what a shocking disaster the whole 
business may be, win or lose, they 
aren't saying so. 

Oh, the women, maybe. But it 
looks more like they are just afraid. 
Even an old hen will cluck and look 
after her young ones. Grocery man 
said the other day they were taking 
sugar out of his place as fast as he 
could get it in; soap chips, too, and 
coffee. Menfolks running down to the 
tire store and stocking up, whether 
they need them or not. 








That isn’t a pretty thing to see 
Americans doing, this early in the 
game. But you can’t get around it. We 
are Americans, and we are acting 
like Americans out here, the same as 
Americans in the East and on the 
West Coast seem to be doing and 
saying the same things. The railroad 
men quit their strike, I noticed. And 
a lot of young fellows jammed into 
the recruiting offices. 

Of course, there have to be the 
politicians. Ralph Harvey, a pretty 
solid Republican congressman from 
this district denounced the whole 
Far Eastern effort at first. It made 
people mad. He hasn’t said anything 
since. Homer Capehart, wealthy Re- 
publican Senator who has done a 
good job for factory owners fighting 
the Basing Point thing (whatever it 
is) came up with a truly tremendous 
effort. Ought to dispatch an army of 
Japs up there, he said, instead of our 
brave boys. ... 

It was okay, though; nobody no- 
ticed. 

Why didn’t anybody notice? Well, 
for one thing, because there was the 
All-Star Baseball Game running to 
14 innings, and that really was a ball 
game, wasn’t it! 

Like I said, we are Americans, and 
that’s the way we are. Maybe we look 
pretty foolish sometimes, and un- 
doubtedly we have the vice of brag- 
ging about ourselves too much in the 
presence of other nationals. But look 
out. Not a bunch of people to be 
pushed around too much, either. 

I even heard a business man say 
he didn’t care whether he lost money 
or not. Excise taxes, controls, sure; 
it’s going to be awful. 

“But that s.o.b. has got to be beat 
before any of us can get anything 
done, hasn’t he? Sure, we’ll produce, 
and we'll produce like nothing you 
ever saw before, too. Hell with how 
we got into it, and all that stuff— 
that’s all past, now. We’ve got to do 
it, so let’s do it, and the sooner the 
better.” 

Over at the club they were telling 
that chastity joke again, and a couple 
of fellows nearly fell off their chairs. 
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HE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

T has released a study on the atom 

bomb which strips much of the veil 

of mystery from the super-explosive 

and hence renders it less ghostly, if 
not less ghastly. 

The new study is the most compre- 
hensive available, and is obviously 
inspired by public fears of an immi- 
nent world war and atomic bombard- 
ment of American cities. In line with 
its standing policy of maintaining 
only the minimum secrecy required 
for national security, the AEC has 
now taken the public into its confi- 
dence more than ever before. 

The Commission’s report depicts 
the bomb as horrifying, but not so 
much so as alarmists would have us 
believe. It makes it clear that a great 
deal can be done to minimize the 
homb’s effect. 

There are three factors in an 
atomic explosion. First, there is the 
blast itself, which flattens everything 
within a radius of about half a mile 
from the center of the explosion. Be- 
yond this area of total destruction, 
the report reveals, the extent of de- 
vastation decreases in a series of con- 
centric rings, as follows: 

1. Severe, but not total, destruc- 
tion covering an area of about four 
square miles. 

2. Moderate damage covering an 
area of eight square miles. 

3. Slight damage covering an 
area of twelve square miles. 

4. Some traces of damage in an 
area of 200 square miles (this ex- 
treme range of damage depending on 
whether the terrain is flat or con- 
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How to Reduce 
A-Bomb Damage 


tains hills, buildings and other 
obstacles in the way of the blast 
waves). 

These estimates are based on the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Since then, more powerful bombs 
have been developed, but the increase 
in range of destruction does not 
match the increase in power. Doub- 
ling the blast of an atom bomb does 
not mean doubling its area of de- 
structiveness. 

The blast effects of an A-bomb 
differ from those of an ordinary 
bomb only in magnitude: hence they 
at least come within the purview of 


What 


makes the other two factors in an 


previous human experience. 


atomic explosion so terrifying is the 
fact that they are virtually without 
precedent. 

The worst of these is the heat 
effect. The explosion forms a great 
ball of fire which is almost 300.000 
Centrigade at its center—a tempera- 
ture believed to be higher than that 
at the center of the sun. This inciner- 
ates, within a few seconds, every- 
thing inflammable in the immediate 
neighborhood of the blast; and sub- 
jects persons within a radius of 
nearly two miles to severe skin burns 
on unprotected parts of the body. 
However, even thin clothing, par- 
ticularly if white in color, affords 
nearly complete protection at dis- 
tances of more than half a mile from 
the blast center, since the heat waves 
are dissipated too quickly to pene- 
trate the cloth. 

The third explosion factor, which 
has probably inspired the greatest 
terror in the general public, is radi- 


ation. This is of four types: alpha, 
beta, gamma and neutron. The alpha 
rays—the same kind given off by 
radium—travel no more than a few 
inches and can be stopped by a 
sheet of paper. They do no damage 
unless inhaled in large quantities, in 
which case death is virtually a cer- 
tainty. 

The beta rays are also largely in- 
nocuous. They cannot penetrate the 
skin and, at worst, cause something 
resembling a severe sunburn. The 
gamma_ rays, which consist of 
streams of super-X-rays, are more 
serious: and the best protection 
against them is a thick wall of con- 
crete. They cause the mysterious 
radiation sickness. which destroys the 
bone marrow that manufactures 
blood cells. leaves the body defense- 
less against infection, and makes the 
blood vessels brittle, so that thou- 
sands of tiny hemorrhages break 
out in every part of the body. 

Little is known about neutron rays. 
the AEC study admits, except that 
they require an entirely different type 
of protection from that 
against gamma rays. Shields of wax 


applied 


or graphite are believed to be most 
effective. The danger from neutron 
rays is acute only for about the first 
ten seconds and at a distance of 500 
yards from the center of the explo- 
sion. Beyond that radius, a wall. 
boulder or trench provides excellent 
protection against the effect of the 
rays. 

Largely because of the mystery 
surrounding neutron rays, the dan- 
gers of radiation injury have been 
greatly exaggerated. Actually, after 
the first ten seconds, according to 
the report, an A-bombed area is 
safe for properly equipped soldiers 
and rescue workers to enter. 

Contrary to the popular notion, 
which contemplates possible atomic 
bombing with hopeless despair, much 
can be done in the way of protection 
against the effects of the A-bomb. 
Admittedly, all persons within a few 
hundred feet of the blast center are 
doomed. But, beyond that area, the 
major source of danger is panic. 
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Militarily weak, we must employ 


all the political, economic and 
moral resources at our 
command to launch a bold 


offensive for freedom 


TRYGVE LIE 


The New Leader 


HE ISSUE now is survival—national survival, world 
we anes Korea was the turning point. Gone is the 
day when we dared be smug. The only mood we can 
afford is the one that assumes the worst and prepares 
for the worst. For if World War III is not in fact already 
here—and who can prove conclusively that it is not?— 
then it may be imminent. 

What can we do about it? 

The choices left to us are not ideal. The time when 
freedom of decision was relatively great has also passed: 
and we have entered upon a period in which circum- 
stances will more often dictate our course. But the altern- 
atives available to us. while not perfect, are feasible. 
Moreover, if speedily and wisely applied, they can alter 
conditions sufficiently to create a new situation in which, 
once more, we shall be freer to choose. 

Our paramount task is clear: We must frame a policy 
which will make us strong enough to meet war or to pre- 
vent it. Since we exist in a twilight zone where neither 
war nor peace reigns—-or, more accurately, where it is 
difficult to discern whether we are in a state of war or 
peace—the difference between preparing for war and 
preparing for peace is not as great as it seems. 

And now we must ask: What tools have we with which 
to shape such a policy? 

EUROPE DEFENSELESS 

Winston Churchill told Parliament recently that “there 
is at present no effective defense of Europe beyond the 
Channel,” and that Britain is less able to defend herself 
than she was in grim 1940. Stewart Alsop, who with his 
brother has consistently displayed uncanny insight into 
our military problems, reveals that even by 1952 Europe 
will scarcely be strong enough to “hold a relatively large 
beachhead” on the Continent; and that not until 1953 
or 1954 shall we be able “to mount a really serious de- 
fense of Western Europe.” Robert S. Bird and Ogden 
R. Reid, in a superlative series of reports in the New 
York Herald Tribunte which strip bare every one of 
America’s weaknesses, conclude that this great country 
itself is little better than defenseless. 

Clearly, in no corner of the globe is there the military 
strength to stop a Soviet march through veritably every 
part of it but the Western Hemisphere. But if we lack 
the military power to meet or prevent war, what other 
means can we use? 

The answer is obvious. We have vast political, eco- 
nomic and moral means at our command. Utilizing these 
—with great skill, imagination and courage—we can win 
the all-precious time we most require in order to build 
the one final guarantee of peace there can be in this 
power-mad world: military power. 

The United Nations is the first arena in which our 
political, economic and moral strength can be best ap- 
plied. The United Nations gained new stature and new 
force through its stand on Korea. Its willingness to de- 
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fend the Republic ot South Korea must be interpreted as 
an automatic guarantee that it will defend any victim of 
future aggression. This outstanding fact should become 
the basis of a reformulated policy. 

First, we should recognize that the world political con- 
figuration has altered. Since Korea one can no longer 
speak, legitimately—or even “realistically”—of “America 
versus Russia” or of “West versus East” or of “imperial- 
ism versus people’s revolution,” because lined up behind 
the United Nations in the Korean war are many states 
which are “non-American,” “non-Western” and “non- 
imperialist.” In the truest sense, the alignment, based on 
Korea, is between the free or freedom-striving nations 
on the one side and the enslaved on the other. Further. 
the United Nations itself, in assuming the lead against 
Soviet-sponsored aggression in Korea, thereby consti- 
tuted itself as the leader and organizer of the free na- 
tions. It now becomes the task of the free world to main- 
tain and strengthen the front against aggression. 

Second, although Malik has had the propaganda in- 
itiative in the Security Council, the inherent propaganda 
advantage lies with the free nations. It remains only for 
them to use it. All the organs of the UN, and of the 
member-states thereof, must broadcast to every corner of 
the world the plain and simple fact that the Soviet Union 
could call off the Korean war if it wanted to, that its 
refusal to do so is an act of warlike defiance, and that 
this act is directed against not only the majority of the 
United Nations—which represents half the world’s popu- 
lation—but against peaceable people everywhere. 

Third, the United Nations, militarily weak though it is. 
can, through application of sheer will, exercise military 
influence where it counts most. Korea is but one tinder- 
box. There is also Formosa, Indo-China. Tibet, Iran. 
Berlin, Yugoslavia. Shall the UN wait until these 
powder kegs are lit before it acts? Shall it stand by and 
wring frustrated hands while preparations are openly 
being made to launch new aggressions? If the UN really 
wants to prevent World War III it can make a bold. 
dramatic and unprecedented attempt to do so by simply 
declaring, formally, today, that it will not countenance 
aggression in any of the places named. Further: Let it 
decide, as a temporary measure, to make Formosa. Indo- 
China, Tibet, Iran, Berlin and Yugoslavia—subject to 
the agreement of their governments—United Nations pro- 
tectorates! If the UN drew a protective line around these 
trouble-spots, who would dare trespass it? The U.S.5.R. 
would think twice before braving the wrath of a world 
completely united against it. 

Fourth, following logically upon the preceding three 
points, the United Nations must at once arm itself. As 
long as it remains dependent, as in Korea, upon the arms 
of member-states alone, it surrenders that much of its 
own effectiveness. The UN may be unable to muster the 
resources to undertake large-scale war; but it can be 
endowed with sufficient power to be effective locally. If. 
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in addition to drawing a political protective line around 
the trouble-spots mentioned, it also sent its own police 
detachments there, the effect would be considerable. 

Will Russia permit these moves? Not if she can help it. 
The U.S.S.R. will unquestionably obstruct any attempt to 
increase the power of the UN. She may, if repeatedly 
voted down, boycott the UN again or leave it perma- 
nently; she may have to be expelled. These are all possi- 
bilities which we may have to face. But we shall be able 
to face them intelligently only if the free nations stand 
united and determined to resist the enemy. If a new, 
realistic and concerted effort were made now to transform 
the UN into a bulwark of peace, the very least that could 
be accomplished is the creation of a stronger non-Com- 
munist coalition. 

The initiative in forming a powerful UN combination 
against aggression should come, logically, from the 
United States. This means that America must re-cast its 
attitude toward the United Nations, from which it had 
been veering in the belief that the UN was finished. Not 
only would the UN profit from a revitalized American ap- 
proach, but so would the U.S.A. As leader of the forces 
working to strengthen the UN, America could soon dis- 
lodge Russia from its self-appointed status as arch-apostle 
of peace and assume legitimate leadership of all the gen- 
uine peace elements in the world. 

DIRECT ACTION NEEDED 

The U.S.A. can execute a far-sighted and productive 
policy in the UN only if, at the same time, it initiates 
parallel policies outside the UN which will inspire the 
confidence both of the non-Communist states and of the 
people living in Communist states. This means launching 
a series of worldwide actions which will affect the large 
masses of mankind directly, in terms of their everyday 
life. Here, three key areas are involved: Asia, Western 
Europe and Eastern Europe. 

Asia. Our military weakness vis-a-vis Russia can be 
converted, in Asia, into a source of strength. In this, of 
all regions, military power has least value, political- 
economic-moral power most. 

Our function in Asia, in a word, is to become an 
ardent sponsor—not a lukewarm spectator—of the Asian 
revolution. This means fighting communism, yes; but 
not in ways that might make sense in, say, Europe. It 
also means fulfilling our military commitments to the 
best of our ability (and making new ones where neces- 
sary); but not to the exclusion of the main goal, which 
is to raise the level of the Asian masses. In an area where 
people have so little to “fight for,” our crusade against 
communism can have meaning only if it is joined with 
a crusade to fight poverty, ignorance and disease. 

Specifically, we can: 

1. Use our good offices to persuade the European 
nations still in Asia to transfer their power to native in- 
dependent regimes as speedily as possible—and without 





endangering security. The Europeans will inevitably be 
forced out anyway; better to go, voluntarily, while it is 
still possible to leave behind a measure of good will. 

2. Cease trafficking with Asian reactionaries who, 
while anti-Communist and pro-American, are not pro- 
democratic, and besides cannot carry the people with 
them in a crisis. Continued identification with these reac- 
tionaries only feeds anti-U.S. feeling and Communist 
propaganda. Wherever we are committed militarily, it is 
not necessary also to commit ourselves—-as Ambassador 
Harriman has noted—politically. 

3. Strengthen and encourage our democratic and pro- 
gressive friends—like Nehru in India, Soekarno in In- 
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donesia, Quirino in the Philippines, and the more palat- 
able elements in Bao Dai’s government. 

4. Map out for each Asian country, in concert with 
them, a vast program of economic and technical aid with 
no strings attached. 

5. Consult and treat with the Asians on an equal foot- 
ing in all important councils, especially in those concern- 
ing Asia. Perhaps the biggest, though least tangible, ob- 
stacle we have got to overcome is the racial-cultural one. 

6. Continue the military build-up wherever possible 
and necessary, but make certain first to enlist the backing 
of the Asians concerned. 

7. Launch a huge propaganda campaign to advertise 
our program, to announce that we are working for Asian 
independence, to win the Asian masses for the cause of 
real freedom. 

Even were this program enacted immediately, and with 
enthusiastic popular support here at home, it is unlikely 
that Asia would leap into our camp overnight. In all 
probability, our relations with Asia would remain little 
advanced for some time to come. But—and this is the 
point—whereas our present policy is foredoomed to de- 
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feat, a change along the lines suggested above would give 
us a fighting chance to reap meaningful results in the 
future. It is not impossible that Western-minded Asians 
like Nehru would react positively within a short time. 

Western Europe. Here the problem is different. The 
main task is to weld Europe into a cohesive fighting 
front. The prerequisite for this is political, economic 
and military union, big steps toward which can be taken 
without delay. In addition, the Communist fifth column 
must be finally disposed of. 

1. A steel-coal combine, whether on the lines of the 
Schuman or some other plan, has become an imperative 
need since Korea. If the Western European nations, in- 
cluding Britain, were to establish such a pool, fullest 
use could be made of West Germany’s unparalleled indus- 
trial plant without fear of laying the basis for a resur- 
rected German militarism. No nationalistic consideration 
should be permitted to thwart this minimum objective. 

2. European union, partial or full, would provide the 
spiritual and material conditions for infusing a will to 
live—and a will to fight—in the European people. The 
fact of European union would galvanize new hope in the 
spiritless masses. But this hope will be quickly dissi- 
pated unless the union is founded on economic bedrock. 
At a minimum, it should provide for the refurbishment 
of the European plant so long neglected by the Contin- 
ents industrialists—this would make for a greater abun- 
dance and better quality of goods; and it should— 
through much-needed reforms like the breakup of the 
Italian latifundia and wage adjustments in France—pro- 
vide the people with the purchasing power they need to 
buy those goods. In short, European union will prove 
abortive unless it is designed to expand the economy and 
raise appreciably the general standard of living. 

3. If the Western European governments created the 
kind of union just visualized, worker and peasant dis- 
satisfaction would decrease and, conversely, support for 
the governing authorities would increase. In this atmos- 
phere, democracy would have a chance to flourish, and 
the pre-conditions would exist for conducting a drive to 
finish off the several Communist fifth columns by means 
of appropriate punitive measures. Just as it is idle to 
speak of European defense where the will is lacking, so 
is it foolish to talk of defending Europe as long as com- 
munism is strong enough to engage in widespread sabo- 
tage. But if suppressive action were taken against the 
Communists today, civil war would almost certainly re- 
sult because the Communists command great popular 
backing. The first task, then, is to undercut commu- 
nism’s popularity by promulgating radical reforms. This 
done, the punitive action needed to deliver the coup de 
grace would be opposed or questioned by few. 

4. Finally, the armed forces of Western Europe could 
and should be organized into a single striking force 
under a single command—that is, there should be cre- 
ated, not a series of national armies banded together 
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under a joint high command, but one Western European 
army trained by the same standards, equipped with the 
same weapons, schooled in the same strategic concepts; 
in short, a genuine international army. Within such an 
establishment, as within a political and economic union, 
a proper place could be found for the Bonn Republic. 
Thus could be achieved the fourfold result of utilizing the 
huge reservoirs of West German manpower for defense, 
of eliminating the specter of a resurgent Reichswehr, of 
committing the West Germans more deeply on the side 
of freedom, and of prohibiting the danger of Germany’s 
falling an easy prey to Soviet imperialism. 

Eastern Europe. Here lies, perhaps, our most strategic 
potential. Here, without using a single gun or a single 
soldier, but simply by practicing astute politics, we can 
gain the equivalent of a large number of army divisions. 
For enough is known about discontent under Communist 
rule to make the Soviet orbit itself—including Russia 
proper—the biggest single deterrent to Soviet aggression. 
One can only note with satisfaction projects like David 
Sarnoff’s to drop 200,000 radios behind the Iron Curtain 
—but what shall we tell the prospective owners of those 
radios? The only propaganda that can offset Stalin’s is 
the propaganda of the deed. 


HELP—NOT SALES TALK 


The millions in Eastern Europe and Russia proper, 
living in daily horror under the Communist knout, are 
not interested in what a fine democracy we in America 
have—they want to know how they can get democracy 
themselves. And they want to know exactly how we pro- 
pose to help them get it. This we can show them only 
through our acts. If steps like those proposed here con- 
cerning the United Nations, Asia and Western Europe 
were taken, the cumulative impact on East Europe would 
be irresistible. It might resound throughout Russia. The 
ground might then become fertile enough to bring forth 
that phenomenon most calculated to prevent warlike 
moves by the Kremlin—a powerful upsurge of demo- 
cratic sentiment behind the Iron Curtain. The goal we 
must work toward in East Europe is the mobilization of 
our millions of allies in the fight for freedom. 

It is impossible to exhaust the full range of alterna- 
tives available to the free nations in the present crisis. 
Enough have been indicated to show that, despite our 
weak military position, all hope is not lost. On the con- 
trary, nations in extremity are sometimes capable of 
greater efforts than they are normally. Given fullest, most 
intelligent and boldest use of the considerable human 
resources we possess, we may not only be able to buy 
the time we need to bring our military forces up to top 
strength—we may find it possible to turn the tide com- 
pletely against the aggressor. This is no time for defeat- 
ism and disillusion. As Marshal Foch once said when 
hopelessly surrounded by the enemy: This is the time to 
go on the offensive. 





Canadian socialists fully approve 
participation in UN Korea fight, 


creation of international police 


CANADA'S CCF 
BACKS UN ACTION 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 
FTER SEVENTEEN YEARS, the Cooperative Common- 
A wealth Federation of Canada returned to the city of 
Vancouver, British Columbia, on July 26 for its biennial 
convention. When the CCF held forth in Vancouver in 
the early thirties, the party was just in its infancy and 
few leaders of the old parties expected that the new de- 
mocratic socialist party under the idealistic leadership of 
J. S. Woodsworth, with its farmer, labor and _ profes- 
sional group base, would ever become a political force. 
The delegates met this year as representatives of eflec- 
tive political groups in many of the provinces. Attending 
the convention was the brilliant and witty “Tommy” 
Douglas, Premier of the agricultural province of Sas- 
katchewan, where the CCF has been the government since 
1934. There was a strong delegation from Ontario, where 
the party is the official Opposition, and where one of its 
leaders, Joseph Noseworthy, recently defeated as a candi- 
date for Parliament the leader of the Canadian Progres- 
sive-Conservative party—-Canada’s “Tory” party. There 
was a delegation from British Columbia, where the CCF 
received over 35 per cent of the votes in the last election, 
although the Liberal-Conservative combination _ pre- 
vented it from electing more than 7 out of 48 members 
of the provincial legislature. And there were delegations 
from the other six provinces, in three of which the party 
is the official Opposition, and in all of which it is the 
real Opposition. 
The Vancouver papers took pains to explain to their 
readers that the CCF had seen its best days. Largely as 
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CCF'S M. J. COLDWELL: RE-ELECTED 


a result of electoral agreements by the two old parties, 
membership in provincial and Dominion legislatures had 
dropped somewhat in the last few years, although the 
popular vote had kept up, and the press was full of dire 
prophecies. Yet, each edition of the Vancouver papers 
printed three or four stories on the decisions taken at 
the convention and the principal personalities attending 
it—hardly the sort of coverage generally accorded a 
party that is “on the way out”! 

The convention was unofficially opened on Tuesday 
evening, July 25, when M. J. Coldwell, the party leader, 
Premier Douglas and others addressed a packed audi- 
torium in Vancouver's principal hotel. Referring to the 
Korean situation, Mr. Coldwell declared: “To my mind, 
support for the United Nations’ action now, to stop ag- 
gression, is the acid test as to whether or not an indi- 
vidual or a party is determined to preserve and defend 
the precious freedoms which we have so far achieved.” 

Professor Frank Scott, distinguished law professor of 
McGill University, and party chairman, officially opened 
the convention the following day. Messages were read 
from socialist and progressive groups from all over the 
world, and the writer, as fraternal delegate, extended 
greetings from the League for Industrial Democracy and 
other progressive organizations in the United States. 

When the convention got down to business. its chief 
discussion centered on the critical situation abroad. The 
Natonal Council introduced a resolution completely sup- 
porting “the principle of collective security through the 
UN,” welcoming the prompt action which the Security 
Council took to combat Communist aggression in Korea, 
and urging Canadians to participate “according to their 
ability, in whatever military and other measures are 
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necessary.” The goal in Korea, the resolution continued, 
“must be not only the defeat of aggression. The responsi- 
bility of the United Nations is to promote the emergence 
of Korea as a free, democratic and united nation, with the 
means of raising the living standards of its people.” 

On the question of admitting Communist China to the 
UN, the resolution declared: “An attempt has been made 
to secure the admission of the new government of China 
to the United Nations as a condition of settling the ag- 
gression in Korea. The CCF opposes the kind of deal 
suggested. Blackmail cannot solve the issue. The CCF 
favors negotiations on a proper basis and has supported 
the admission of China to the UN, but not under duress.” 


RESOLUTIONS ON UN 

A small minority group, centered chiefly in British 
Columbia, opposed endorsement of the UN action; urged 
appointment of a UN Commission, headed by Prime 
Minister Nehru. to hear the Korean dispute; and asked 
for a cease-fire order from the UN, a special session of 
the General Assembly and the seating of Communist 
China. The minority resolution made no reference to 
Communist aggression in Korea, and after a sharp de- 
bate was defeated. 111-24, and the National Council 
resolution overwhelmingly passed. 

In its resolution on the UN, the convention urged that 
that organization be vigorously supported; that it im- 
mediately create an international police force, as pro- 
vided in the UN Charter, from among all nations willing 
to cooperate and participate: and that the component 
parts of this police force be substituted, as soon as pos- 
sible. for the troops of individual nations. 

The delegates also urged that military force be sup- 
plemented by all-out economic aid aimed at building up 
the economies of other lands. It commended steps thus 
far taken, but declared these steps to be totally inade- 
quate and vigorously criticized Canada for “its refusal 
to support the FAO plans for distributing food to needy 
peoples, its opposition to the UN proposal for interna- 
tional action to maintain full employment, and the in- 
significant contribution made so far by Canada to plans 
for economic aid to the undeveloped areas of the world.” 

The convention likewise called on the government al 
Ottawa to take profiteering out of the supplying of arma- 
ments and other war materials to the armed forces; con- 
demned the Liberal government “for its removal of the 
5 per cent limitation of profits made from the production 
or sale of war supplies”; and called for the re-imposition 
of an excess-profits tax, price controls, and nationaliza- 
tion of the production and sale of armaments and 
munitions, 

Resolutions were passed in favor of a comprehensive 
program for the prevention of unemployment, for federal 
aid to education and agriculture. and for improved so- 
cial insurance and labor legislation. 


The resolution which produced the most fireworks, 
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however, related to the Regina Manifesto, which was 
adopted by the party at the time of its foundation in 
1932. The Manifesto had been regarded by CCF members 
as the party’s Bible, and any mention of its possible 
revision was bound to bring forth cries of anguish. 

Mr. Coldwell, Professor Scott and others had fre- 
quently referred before and during the convention to the 
worldwide revaluation of socialist theory and practice 
spurred by the experience of Socialist and Labor regimes 
in Scandinavia, Great Britain, New Zealand and Australia 
since 1932. The world had also learned how vitally neces- 
sary it was to preserve democracy and freedom under 
forms of public ownership. 

The National Council therefore urged the convention, 
while “reaffirming its faith in the underlying basic prin- 
ciples of the Regina Manifesto” and its emphasis on the 
need for a cooperative system guided by human needs 
rather than profit-making, to authorize preparation of a 
statement on how democratic socialist principles should 
he applied to Canada and the world today. 

A number of extremists expressed their fear that ap- 
pointment of such a commission would lead to a water- 
ing down of socialist principles, and criticized some of 
the leaders for their denunciation of “the class war.” As 
in the case of the international planks, however, the 
party leadership received overwhelming support for its 


recommendation. 


ELECTIONS AND OPTIMISM 

The final act of the convention was the election of 
officers. M. J. Coldwell was unanimously re-elected party 
president. Professor Frank Scott, after many years as 
chairman, decided not to run again and Perey Wright, 
successful and popular Saskatchewan farmer and mem- 
ber of the Canadian House of Commons. was elected in 
his place. Subsequently Scott agreed to serve as a member 
of the National Council. 

David Lewis, for fourteen years secretary of the party, 
former Rhodes scholar and one of Canada’s most bril- 
liant young political figures, also asked the convention 
to accept his resignation, since he planned to return to 
the practice of law. He was elected the English-speaking 
vice-chairman, and Madame Theresa Casgrain of Que- 
bac, wife of a member of the Supreme Court of Canada 
and daughter of Sir Rodolphe Forget, former Conserva- 
tive M.P., was elected French vice-chairman. 

An excellent National Council was elected, which in- 
cluded Stanley Knowles, M.P., the convention chairman; 
Joseph Noseworthy; and Mrs. Grace MacInnis, daughter 
of J. S. Woodsworth, the party’s founder, and wife of 
Angus MacInnes, for twenty years member of the Parlia- 
ment in Ottawa. 

The convention concluded in a spirit of optimism, and 
with the feeling that events were on the side of this sane 
and constructive democratic socialist party, dedicated 
to the welfare of the common man. 
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The Shortcomings of Liberalism 


The Liberal Imagination: Essays on 
By Lionel Trilling. 
Viking Press. 303 pages. $3.50. 


In The Liberal Imagination Lionel 
Trilling has published sixteen essays 
written during the past ten years, and 
I doubt whether any other American 
literary critic could make so good a 
showing out of the decade’s labors. 
Interesting and useful as the essays 
seemed when they appeared in vari- 
ous magazines and books, they have, 
when brought together, a greater 
weight than could have been anti- 
cipated. This is not merely a collec- 
tion of good pieces; it is an im- 
portant manifestation of the critical 
intelligence. 

To see what critical resources Mr. 
Trilling has and what use he makes 
of them, one might look first at his 
essays on Huckleberry Finn and The 
Mr. Trilling 


is always eloquent on the subject of 


Princess Casamassima. 


Henry James, and his analysis of 
James’s novel does, at long last, full 
justice to the wonderful richness of 
the book. 
impressive, however, in his discus- 


He is perhaps even more 


sion of Huckleberry Finn, for one 
feels that the book appeals less di- 
rectly to his particular sensibilities, 
and yet he explores its multiple mean- 
ings and defines the special quality of 
its magic with perfect assurance. 

I mention these essays because 
they show how well Trilling performs 
the traditional task of the literary 
critic, but his book is by no means 
limited to belletristic studies. His 
interests are manifold, and he writes 
with notable authority on problems 
of Freudian psychology. Two of the 
essays, “Freud and Literature” and 


“Art and Neurosis,” admirably de- 
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Author of “The Great Tradition,” 
“Small Town,” etc; Lecturer, critic 


fine the importance of Freud’s ideas 
for literature and usefully clarify the 
implications of Freudianism. Disa- 
greeing with the theories advanced 
by Edmund Wilson in The Wound 
and the Bow, Trilling maintains that 
neurosis “cannot uniquely account 
for genius.” “This, however,” he 
goes on, “is not to say that there is 
no connection between neurosis and 
genius. . . . But the connection lies 
wholly in a particular and special 
artist has to 


relation which the 


neurosis.” The artist, he says, “is 
what he is by virtue of his successful 
objectification of his neurosis, by his 
shaping it and making it available to 
others in a way which has its effect 
upon their own egos in struggle.” 
Making distinctions of that sort is 
something for which Mr. Trilling has 
a real gift, and it is effectively ex- 
hibited, along with a great deal of 
wit, in his essay on the Kinsey Re- 
port. No one, I think, has explained 
more precisely why the report was 
important, why it was so extrava- 
gantly popular, and in what ways it 
Here 


proof is needed, that the “literary” 


is misleading. is proof, if 
mind has something to offer the 
“scientific” mind, and Dr. Kinsey, 
pondering on Mr. Trilling’s remarks, 
might well add a literary critic to his 
staff. 

That Mr. Trilling, who includes in 
this volume an enormously detailed 
and rather dull analysis of Words- 
worth’s Immortality Ode, should de- 
vote his attention to the Kinsey Re- 
port might seem surprising if he had 
not so explicitly set out, like his mas- 


ter, Matthew Arnold, to be a critic 
_of society as well as (and because he 
was) a critic of literature. Nothing 
interests him more than the relation- 
ship between ‘literature and society, 
and to this theme he has particularly 
addressed himself. As a result, he 
has been involved, during the whole 


He has 


been concerned, on the one hand, to 


decade, in a dual conflict. 


criticize those who would abstract lit- 
erature from its human setting—the 
“new” critics, so-called—and, on the 
other, to resist the simplifications of 
the sociological critics. 

Against the “new” critics he holds 
their indifference to history and their 
contempt for ideas. In “The Sense 
of the Past” he acknowledges that 
the academicians have made a fetish 
of history, with their emphasis on 
sources, influences, trends, and back- 
grounds, and he sees value in the at- 
tempt of the “new” critics to empha- 
size the literary experience as such, 
but he demonstrates that literature 
cannot be taken out of history. And 
in “The Meaning of a Literary Idea” 
he argues, with the most careful 
qualifications, that literature, by its 
very nature, is involved with ideas 
and cannot be understood or appreci- 
ated apart from them. 

At the same time he resists any no- 
tion that literature can be reduced to 
an ideological formula or that the re- 
lationship between literature and life 
can be stated in the terms of a mathe- 
matical equation. The first essay in 
the volume, “Reality in America,” 
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begins with a criticism of the nar- 
rowness of V. L. Parrington. “He 
meets evidence of imagination and 
creativeness,” Trilling says, “with a 
settled hostility the expression of 
which suggests that he regards them 
as the natural enemies of democ- 
racy.” (How well the sentence ap- 
plies to Parrington’s disciple, Trill- 
ing’s colleague at Columbia, Henry 
Steele Commager, author of The 
American Mind!) Trilling appreci- 
ates, and at many points writes well 
about, the richness and complexity of 
the literary experience. 

He seeks to avoid the mistakes of 
the principal contemporary schools 
of criticism, and on the whole he 
succeeds, but that is not to say that 
he does not have his own bias. That 
bias, to speak crudely, is in favor of 


sound ideas. I do not mean that 
Trilling judges a book according to 
whether or not he agrees with the 
ideas it expresses. He explicitly re- 
jects any such notion—“We can take 
pleasure in literature where we do 
not agree, responding to the power or 
grace of a mind without admitting 
the rightness of its intention or con- 
clusion”—and his essay on Kipling, 
among others, shows how fairly he 
can deal with a writer whose ideas 
he rejects. Yet it is obvious that he 
responds most readily to the type of 
mind that exhibits what he calls 
“moral realism”—i.e., “the under- 
standing of the inextricable tangle 
of good and evil and of how perilous 
moral action can be.” High among 
the moral realists he would place 
Henry James and E. M. Forster, 


of whom he writes with uncommon 
enthusiasm. Moral realism is a rare 
and fine quality, but in literature it 
is not the only virtue. In his first 
essay, “Reality in America,” Trilling 
charges not only Parrington but also 


a number of other critics with dis- 
trust of the intellect, judging them 
according to their treatment of 
Henry James on the one hand and 
Theodore Dreiser on the other. Al- 
most everything that he says in 
praise of James and in disparage- 
ment of Dreiser is true, and I cannot 
deny, as once I would have done, 
that James was by far the greater 
writer; yet the fact remains that 
Dreiser gives his readers a sense of 
what life has been like in America, 
and so does Sherwood Anderson, 
whom Trilling disparages only some- 
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Some of 


The Book of Modern Composers. 
Edited by David Ewen 
Knopf. 600 pp. $6 


Tuts latest compendium from the 
facile pen of David Ewen, a second 
edition of an earlier work, might 
more fittingly be entitled The Book 
of Some Modern Composers, since 
too many of the more significant 
moderns are absent from its pages to 
warrant its being considered a com- 
pletely representative work. The lat- 
ter is an ideal admittedly difficult to 
attain within the confines of a single 
volume, but if “modern” is inter- 
preted flexibly, as is obviously done 
here, to include not only living com- 
posers who write in the more radical 
modern idioms but also those post- 
romantic forerunners of musical 
modernism, then why the inclusion 
of Elgar and not Mahler, why not 
Debussy in addition to Ravel, why 
not Scriabine, if Rachmaninoff? Most 
of the modern French school are con- 
spicuous by their absence; the same 
is true of the modern Americans. 
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the Moderns Writing Music 
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Only four of the latter are covered: 
Copland, Gershwin, Harris and Pis- 
ton, but not Sessions, nor Ives, nor 
Cowell, nor Ruggles, nor Riegger, 
nor Varese, nor Creston, nor Barber, 
nor Thomson, nor countless others. 
The editor could have used with 
profit the space afforded by two vol- 
umes. 

The plan of the book is to give a 
sketch, the 
credo, where available and a critical 


biographical personal 
estimate of each composer. As would 
be expected, by far the most fascinat- 
ing part of the book is that repre- 
sented by the personal opinions of 
the composers, which are as inter- 
estingly varied as their musical 
styles. The critical estimates are re- 
markably uneven in character, some 
being fine and revealing studies, 
others merely excuses for verbal in- 
By far the worst is the 
completely unsympathetic essay on 


tolerance. 


Stravinsky by Alfred J. Swan. Any 
man who can write that “The stir 
created by ‘Sacre’ had the deepest 
consequences, and not even the gap 
caused by the war of 1914 could hold 
back the avalanche of wantonness 
and destruction that swept over the 
musical world in its trail” (my em- 
phasis—J.C.), 
himself of prejudice and lack of ob- 
jectivity in regard to modern music. 


immediately convicts 


Two decided pluses in the book 
are 1) the introductory essay on 
modern music by Nicolas Slonimsky 
which is a model of objective, sympa- 
thetic, informed and sensitive treat- 
ment; and 2) the listings in the back 
of the chief works, recordings, bi- 
ographies and bibliographies of all 
These, to- 
gether with the credos of the com- 


the composers treated. 
posers, make this book, in spite of its 


limitations, valuable as a reference 
work. 
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THE SHORTCOMINGS OF LIBERALISM 


what less severely. I know well 
enough that Trilling regards this as 
no significant achievement, and per- 
haps in the very long run he is right, 
but I also know, and cannot be per- 
suaded to deny, that in Dreiser and 
Anderson there is something signifi- 
cant for me. And, in general, if it 
is foolish to condemn James for not 
doing what Dreiser did, it is not ex- 
actly wise to dismiss Dreiser and 
\nderson because they didn’t write 


like James. 


MORALS IN POLITICS 

The book pleads for moral realism 
in politics as well as in literature, 
and here again there is much with 
which one is compelled to agree. “It 
is one of the tendencies of liberalism 
to simplify.” Trilling writes in his 
preface. “and this tendency ‘is nat- 
ural in view of the effort which lib- 
eralism makes to organize the ele- 
ments of life in a rational way.” But 
the urge to organize, he goes on, 
though natural and valuable, has its 
dangers. “The lively sense of con- 
tingency and possibility.” he ob- 
serves. “of those exceptions to the 
rule which may be the beginning of 
the end of the rule—this sense does 
not suit well with the impulse to or- 
ganization. If the drive for organi- 
zation and simplification dominates, 
liberalism may grow arid and inef- 
fectual, both as a political and as a 
cultural force. 

Liberalism, Mr. Trilling says in ef- 
fect. is a good thing. and he is all for 


CONTINUED 


it, but it does have within itself tend- 
encies that are capable of destroying 
it, and therefore it must be constantly 
subjected to criticism, lest its evil 
tendencies corrupt the soundness of 
its fundamental impulses. Since, 
however, “liberalism is not only the 
dominant but even the sole intellec- 
in the United States, 
the necessary criticism cannot come 


tual tradition” 


from outside—from a healthy, intel- 
ligent opposition. It must, there- 
fore. come from within liberalism, 
Mr. Trilling has taken on the job. 

All this is now quite clear, but for 
some time Trilling’s role was ob- 
scure. When. for instance, “Dreiser 
and the Liberal Mind” (now revised 
as the latter part of “Reality in Amer- 
ica”) appeared in the Nation, back 
in 1947. Trilling seemed to be using 
“liberal” as a pejorative, and, since 
the persons singled out for attack 
included three or four Stalinists or 
ex-Stalinists. as well as several non- 
Stalinists. it was hard to tell what he 
was driving at. Bewilderment_ in- 
creased when a disciple of his, Rich- 
ard Chase. wrote even more abus- 
ively of liberalism in the Partisan 
Review a year or so ago. Chase’s re- 
marks provoked an exchange of let- 
ters, as a consequence of which 
Trilling stepped forward and _ stated 
specifically what he was up to. This 
volume, with its preface. completes 


the process of clarification. 


CRITICISM NEEDED 
Certainly Trilling is right in as- 
serting that liberalism should con- 


stantly be subjected to criticism. and 
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in many respects he is the man—or 
one of the men—for the job. In the 
face of the blandness of certain tra- 
ditional liberals he maintains his 
sense that “the world is a complex 
and unexpected and terrible place 
which is not always understood by 
the mind as we use it in our everyday 
tasks.” He knows, too, that the lib- 
eral does not always understand him- 
self, and underneath the liberal ritual 
he looks for the masked will, a phe- 
nomenon about which he wrote per- 
ceptively in his novel, The Middle of 
the Journey. His mind draws upon 
many traditions, and he never as- 
sumes that liberalism has a monopoly 
of truth. 
I have said, makes valid and useful 


He thinks clearly, and. as 


distinction. 

But. though his function is an im- 
portant one. and though a first-rate 
book has come out of his per- 
formance of it. he is a long way—of 
course he knows it—from saying the 
last word about the current predica- 
ment of liberalism. In his contribu- 
tion to the Partisan Review contro- 
versy he asserted that “liberalism has 
debased its whole intellectual heri- 
tage.” and if I correctly understand 
him. I am forced to agree. But there 
are other problems. The question 
becomes increasingly acute whether 
liberalism can survive at all in the 
kind of world that is taking shape. 
of the 


crowth of totalitarianism but also 


I am not thinking merely 


and more especially of the conditions 
that have made the modern brand of 
totalitarianism possible the devel- 
opment of a mass society, potentially 
world-wide in its scope. Such a so- 
ciety can be tolerable only if the lib- 
but the lib- 


eral spirit, far from becoming more 


eral spirit permeates it, 


pervasive, is in retreat. I am sure 
that Mr. Trilling wants to check the 
retreat, and the task of purification 
to which he has set himself is a con- 
tribution to that end, but by itself it 
can scarcely suffice. What we need, 
to supplement his analysis of liberal- 
ism’s shortcomings, is a bold, posi- 
tive, imaginative setting forth of lib- 


eralism’s potentialities. 
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Facts Without History 


A Book About American History. 
By George Stimpson. 
Harper & Brothers. 409 pp. $3.50. 


“THOSE who cultivate the sciences 
among a democratic people,’ ob- 
served Tocqueville, “are always 
afraid of losing their way in vision- 
ary speculation. They mistrust sys- 
tems; they adhere closely to facts 
facts with their own 


Probably nothing in nine- 


and study 
senses.” 
teenth-century American life took 
hold so strongly as this passion for 
the isolated fact, this distrust of idle 
speculation. When one has named 
all the LeContes, the Wards, the 
Sumners, who tried to formulate 
theories of man or nature or society, 
to belie this generalization, there 
still remains the astonishing appe- 
tite for unleavened lumps of infor- 
mation that was in turn so much a 
part of the cult of self-improvement, 
the desire for material reward, and 
the admiration of men with the 
“know how.” 

In the twentieth century, Tocque- 
ville’s observation will hold less 
water. Certainly, in the field of his- 
tory, the past sixty years has seen a 
marked shift away from annals and 
county chronicles to intelligent, in- 
terpretative writing. Yet no one with 
even the most casual acquaintance 
with American life would suggest 
that the mania for facts and the dis- 
trust of speculation has vanished to- 
day. as the rage for quiz shows would 
in part indicate. Moreover, there is 
a small army of writers who con- 
tinue to mine the equation of an ac- 
cumulatfon of facts between two hard 
covers added to a publisher’s bally- 
hoo equalling a tidy return. George 
Stimpson, to whom we are already in- 
debted for A Book About the Bible, 
A Book About a Thousand Things, 
and Information Roundup, has just 
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come forth with A Book About 
American History, a cornucopia that 
truck with 


will have no modern 


scholarship and aims to “adhere 
closely to facts.” 

Mr. Stimpson takes great pains to 
indicate his scorn for professional 
historians. “Although not a history 
of the United States in the generally 
accepted sense, everything in it re- 
lates to American history, and it con- 
tains information such as historians 
are prone to regard as beneath ‘the 
dignity of history’ and mention only 
briefly in footnotes, if at all,” he tells 
us of his book. The book itself is 
interlarded with statements like “AI- 
though often condemned as trivial 
and treated with scorn by those who 
pride themselves on their learned re- 
searches, the story of Columbus and 
the egg may well be true.” He quotes 
with warm approval the statement of 
John N. 
so useful or 
facts,” 
historians for lacking the insight of 
Cactus Jack. 

Mr. Stimpson’s technique, if such 


Garner: “There is nothing 
more thrilling than 


and chastises the professional 


it may be called, consists of questions 
and answers, a 400 page catechism 
of American history. [ should be 
hard put to defend the contention 
that some questions are intrinsically 
dull, but let me give you some of the 
typical questions in the book. “What 
is the origin, meaning and pronunci- 
“Why did Texas 
choose the bluebonnet as the State 
flower?” “What is the official name 
of the smallest State?” “What does 


Ohio mean?” Can anyone possibly 


ation of Iowa?” 


care? 
What are the questions that inter- 
est Mr. Stimpson? He tells us that 


with some reservations, he can say 
with Terence, “Whatever interests 
my fellow man, interests me.” It 
would help to know the nature of Mr. 
Stimpson’s reservations, for there is 
nothing or almost nothing at all in 
the whole tedious book about litera- 
ture, education, philosophy, music, 
painting, manufacturing, commerce, 
agriculture, labor, the progressive 
movement, social reform or anything 
else you can think of except “How 
did Nebraska get its name?” 

The questions themselves are used 
as pegs for wandering all over the 
map to drag in everything that hap- 
pens to come to mind. The ques- 
tion “In what country is Lower Cal- 
ifornia?” is answered in nine words, 
and he then goes on for over eight 
pages to make some general remarks 
about Baja California. The question 
“How did Alaska get its name?” is 
answered in two paragraphs, and for 
five more he discourses on every- 
thing from St. Diomede’s Day to the 
“How 


turns him 


origin of American Indians. 
did Texas get its name?” 
on a rampage of eleven pages. Inci- 
dentally, the book is dedicated to that 
prominent respecter of facts, Sam 
Rayburn, “who kindly and patiently 
listened to much of its contents be- 
fore publication.” 

It apparently never occurs to Mr. 
Stimpson that one may know all the 
facts and still not know any Amer- 
ican history. His book, which ap- 
pears to be accurate enough, gives 
the illusion of truth like a newsreel, 
In the 
hunger for truth and the fear of be- 


but is as false as a newsreel. 
ing led astray, he follows the old 


worn trails that lead nowhere, not 
even to where one started out. 
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For the Man Who Nose 


Noses. 
By Dr. Harold M. Holden. 
World Publishing. 252 pp. $3.50. 


lr proof were needed that the 
noble tradition of Omar the scent- 
maker retains its vitality in this 
smog-ridden epoch, Dr. Holden, an 
olfactory technician of distinction, 
has supplied it in this exhaustive 
monograph on the mythic and scien- 
tific role of the nose in human affairs 
from prehistoric times to the present. 
To housebreak a cat, one beats it 
across the tender snout, gleefully, 
with a folded periodical. Dr. Holden 
has attempted, with a considerable 
degree of success, to accomplish 
something of this nature in dealing 
with his readers. He is a strict disci- 
plinarian, jabbing us with a weighty 
diagnosis (plus prognosis) that takes 
over 200 pages to unfold, marooning 
us finally in the slimy depths of a 
Calvinist Hell, where we wait till 
eternity for the horrible muck to dry, 
for a merciless God to bless us with 
something resembling pre-nasal (to 
borrow an expression from Dr. 
Holden) grace. Confronted with Dr. 
Holden’s wealth of reference mate- 
rial, the reader can do nothing but 
hold his breath stoically and resist 
the temptations of the facetious (the 
critic can do less). The good doctor 
makes a point of never quite mis- 
quoting his sources, stating in his 
preface: “As to the authors and pub- 
lishers of the Bible and other distant 
collaborators such as Socrates and 
Chaucer, I know they would not ob- 
ject to my quoting their comment on 
the nose (italics mine); certainly I 
cannot ask them at this date.” 

And, for the cowed reader, his 
prefatory justification will suffice: 
“The many literary and artistic pas- 
sages found waiting for someone in- 
terested in the psychological import- 
ance of the nose constitute the rich 
pickings of a fertile field previously 
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unexplored in a book of this type.” 

A plastic surgeon of great renown, 
he further ingratiates himself with 
a public pre-conditioned by daily en- 
counters with No-Nose and neurosis. 
“So I-—have been enabled to study 
the psychological secretions as it were 
of the patients who came to me suf- 
fering from the wound of aesthetic 
inadequacy.” 

Chapter headings such as, “The 
Nose As Axis,” “The Nose As De- 
tective” (“The Nose As Private Eye” 
would have been more piquant), and 
“The Sacred Nose” greet the reader 
of the table of contents and convince 
him immediately that he has been 
delivered over to a carnivorous and 
all-embracing system that will surely 
garrot him before releasing its hold. 
The universe suddenly becomes con- 
tained in a grain of snuff and all of 
its tutelary deities, Freud, Jacques 
Joseph, Sheldon, Remy de Gourmont, 
Pythagoras, dutifully en- 
force (in dozens of quotations) Dr. 


Rostand 


Holden’s dictum that the nose shall 
be our determinant in most concerns 
of this world and of the other. One 
learns that nasal deformities are 
often decisive in sibling rivalries, 
that the nose provides entry and exit 
for the vital force according to sev- 
eral very distinguished Trobriand 
islanders, that Michelangelo’s _bat- 
tered proboscis accounted for the 
jealousy he displayed toward Leo- 
nardo, that plastic surgery is the sole 
guardian of “Man’s divine right to 
look human,” and that one dreams 
through the nose in the opinion of 
the noble savage. And throughout 
this indoctrination, while one sits 
muted by the clamor of authority, 
one can never be quite certain 
whether Dr. Holden’s aim is scien- 
tific and therapeutic or mystagogic 


and absurd. He quotes out of context 
any passage from the literature in 
which the word “nose” appears and 
labors the reference in the manner of 
a political demagogue. At length, one 
becomes so caught up in his rhythm 
of idée fixe (everything, everything. 
is seen in relation to the nose) that 
any reference to the superficiality of 
his Freudianism or to the boorish- 
ness of his somatotonic bias must 
seem carping. The reader cries out 
for more incantation, for more cata- 
loguing, and seeks to know why 
Durante has been mentioned while 
Pinocchio has not. Like a philatelist 
among the Zulus, Dr. Holden follows 
his nose to the Antipodes, deaf to 
these petty protestations, and leaves 
in his wake a work that promises to 
be definitive. 

So comprehensive is the work that 
it offers, unwittingly, an answer to 
the only sociological question that 
has arisen recently involving the nose. 
When the wearing of the artificial 
semitic noses sold in Broadway nov- 
elty shops assumed fad proportions 
several months ago, many observers 
felt that they were witnessing the re- 
vival of the archaic (if not particu- 
larly virulent) form of anti-semitism 
which attributed vatic powers to the 
nose of the Jew (considered as wand 
or phallus). The allegation was vig- 
orously denied by the plastic nose 
manufacturers, many of whom were 
themselves Jews. It remained for Dr. 
Holden to quote William Blake on 
the subject: “The Visionary Christ 
that thou dost see/ is my Vision’s 
greatest Enemy/ Thine has a great 
hook nose like thine;/ Mine has a 
snub nose like to mine.” 

And thus he renders his book not 
entirely devoid of interest for the 
common reader. 
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By Kurt List 


Tanglewood— 


1" Debit and Credit 


TANGLEWOOD 
HOEVER first conceived the 
idea of presenting music in 
an idyllic natural setting to an audi- 
ence bound together by a common 
musical interest and temporary 
physical proximity certainly knew 
what music was all about. The leisure 
of life in the country, the pleasant 
days spent in walking, swimming, 
talking and thinking, the natural 
surroundings of the concert podium 
—all are highly conducive to the ab- 
sorption of music as a supreme en- 
joyment without the rush of urban 
concerts and the stifling atmosphere 
of a hall, in which a certain set of 
manners is expected from the listener. 
Ideally, every summer festival aims 
for the good life. And the annual 
festival in the Berkshires arouses a 
feeling of euphoria even in those who 
had to hitch-hike to the place and 
barely have the price of admission. 
It is astounding how much less one 
is aware of poverty when in the 
country——provided one is not a farm- 
hand. 


DECLINE IN STANDARDS 


If Tanglewood falls short of per- 
fection, it is because of the very per- 
fection of its surroundings, which 
tend to make one overlook its main 
purpose—the music. 

Audiences living in this atmos- 
phere are less critical of what they 
hear, although they discuss perform- 
ances and works with more vigor and 
interest. And performers cannot be 
blamed for relaxing their winter 
standards. But the fact remains that 
the performances you hear at Tangle- 
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wood have become less and less in- 
teresting over the years. 

This year, the program centered 
around a Bach cycle, in commemora- 
tion of the two-hundredth annivers- 
ary of the composer’s death; a Mo- 
zart cycle; some standard classical 
and romantic symphonic works, and 
a good measure of contemporary 
music. Mozart, of course, is the ideal 
composer for this sort of set-up And 
since Tanglewood, like most modern 
music festivals, was conceived in the 
image of the Salzburg festival, it is 
only logical that he should occupy the 
center spot. It is at festivals like Salz- 
burg and Tanglewood that one be- 
comes especially aware of the great 
urbanity of Mozart’s music, its tre- 
mendously hedonistic qualities and 
its great affability. Yet, because these 
aspects stand out above all others in 
the leisurely pace of a summer night, 
one is prone to overlook the concomi- 
tant profundity of his music. The 
performers play Mozart’s music as 
something very delightful, but they 
forget that its value lies in the in- 
separable combination of a genuine 
joie de vivre with a deeply felt hu- 
manity and universality. 

Bach, on the other hand, is a real 
problem for a festival. His sacred 
music acquires its fullest meaning 
only in a spacious hall, and his in- 
strumental utterances remain cham- 
ber works regardless of the number 
of instruments which execute them. 
As conducted by Koussevitzky, the 
dance rhythms that lie at the core of 
most of Bach’s music take on an 
eerie quality. Like so many modern 
performances, those of Koussevitzky 


have a certain bounciness that seeks 
to substitute for the immanent 
rhythmic drives an extraneous pro- 
cess of accentuating the beats. In the 
relaxed summer atmosphere, the ir- 
revelance of this treatment is brought 
into sharp focus because the listener 
is more inclined to follow the rhyth- 
mic motions with his body. And I 
am sorry to report that much of the 
Bach performance at Tanglewood re- 
minded me of the old swing concerts 
at Randall’s Island and Jones Beach. 

Perhaps I am to critical of a good 
thing—for I shall not deny the true 
value of Tanglewood in providing 
music as an eminently enjoyable ex- 
perience in a perfect summer vaca- 
tion setting. But I am sure it is not 
being hypercritical to say that Tan- 
glewood’s attempts to present a cross- 
section of contemporary music fall 
seriously short of the goal the festival 
has set for itself in traditional music. 


FRENCHIFIED SACCHARINE 


Most of the contemporary works 
presented here are by composers who 
for years have formed a circle of 
admirers around Koussevitzky, the 
festival’s mentor and chief conductor. 
While many of the compositions are 
worthy of audience scrutiny in the 
regular concert circuit, none can 
meet the standards of a real master- 
work—and that is what the tradi- 
tional part of the festival attempts to 
offer. Maybe there is no contempor- 
ary composer who can approach the 
greatness of Bach. But there are some 
who can deliver perfect works. None 
of these is presented by Koussevitz- 
ky, whose frenchified saccharine 
tastes secin to tend more and more 
toward the anemic pseudo-mysticism 
of the Honegger-Messiaen kind; or 
by Leonard Bernstein, the principal 
guest conductor, who concentrates on 
either heavily rhythmical or avowed- 
ly popular music. 

In a place where Bach, Mozart and 
a profusion of natural beauty con- 
spire to make a musical experience 
exquisite, the compositions of Lukas 
Foss, David Diamond and Harold 
Shapiro are jarringly out of place. 
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Why is peace with Stalin an 
impossibility? Why must we 
bend all our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? Read 


The Russian people’s story 


THE CHALLENGE 


(Bulletin of the Association of 
Former Political Prisoners of 
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MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
atre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of THE NEW LEADER 
Theatrical Department. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. THE 
NEW LEADER Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., 
W.2 i. 
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, with MYRON McCORMICK — 
MAJESTIC, 44 St. W. of B’way « Air-Cond. 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


''711 OCEAN DRIVE" 


Starring Edmond O’Brien—Joanne Dru 
PLUS 
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SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC FEDERATION 


JOINT NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 
PICNIC: Sunday, Sept. 17, at Camp Soli- 
darity, Lincoln Park, New Jersey. New York- 
ers will leave by bus from the Rand School, 
7 E. 15th St., New York at 10 A.M. Make re- 
servations in Room 200, S.D.F. Office. Fare, 
round trip, $2.00. ... | State Convention of 
New York SDF, Sept. 23-24. . . . Annual 
Eugene V. Debs Celebration, Sept. 23, 8 
P.M. at 7 E. 15th St. Speakers, James Oneal, 
Judge Jacob Panken, Julius Manson, Herbert 
Merrill, Meyer Levenstein, Esther Friedman, 
Eugene Victor. Music, String Trio; Henry 
Mackross, Baritone. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


React Explosively to List’s 
Anti-Toscanini Broadside 


Kurt List’s comments on Toscanini’s “un- 
believable rudeness” and other deficiencies 
{“Toscanini: Tyrant, Boor, Mediocrity,” THE 
New Leaver, July 8] are unworthy of THE 
New Leaper and, I hope, of Kurt List. “I have 
no way of knowing whether Toscanini’s anti- 
fascism is genius or a pose” is one of the most 
contemptible remarks I have ever seen in print, 
and I imagine what 
editorial staff to let it be printed. So Toscanini 


cannot possessed your 


is a “boor”!—and this from the “gentleman” 
who refers to “the legend of Toscanini’s anti- 
fascism”! Am I reading The Daily Worker or 
Tue New Leaver? 

And what of the phony Marxism of the most 
mechanical kind in such a remark as: “But 
how can we find progressivism [what a word!] 
in a man who behaves as_psychopathically 
autocratic as Hitler or Mussolini at their 
worst.” “At their worst” is charming! That is, 
in bloody purges, aggressive warfare, concen- 
tration-camp __ brutalities, and 
horrors! Yet THE New LEADER sees fit to print 
such stuff! 

By the way, even Mr. List’s 
article doesn’t warrant the title, “Mediocrity.’ 


gas-chamber 


“gentlemanly” 
Was the editor bent on outdoing him? 
New York City ARNOLD CANELL 


The venom and name-calling exhibited by 
Kurt List in his column on Toscanini [THE 
New Leaver, July 8] made for poor reading 
and worse criticism. 

In the first place, the hero-worship shown 
Toscanini, not only here in America, but all 
over the world, is based only in part on the 
man’s pre-eminence in the musical world. (Is 
there any doubt that musical authorities con- 
sider him the greatest conductor alive?) Tos- 
canini is in his eighties, and for over half a 
century the man has shown unflagging en- 
thusiasm and energy, as well as a prodigious 
musical gift. Naturally people revere the char- 
acter and personality of this grand old man. 

Secondly, Kurt List 
being a spiritual fascist, “as psychopathically 
autocratic as Hitler or Mussolini at their 
worst.” For Mr. List to pass over lightly Tos- 
canini’s truly anti-Fascist record and try to pin 
a Fascist label on him is vile. Shall we call 
List a worse sadist than any of Hitler’s storm 


smears Toscanini as 


troopers because he is cruel in his criticism? 
Toscanini is a strict task-master. Does that 
make him a Fascist? 

As a final piece of name-calling, and fitting 
climax to his gracious tribute, Mr. List refers 
to Toscanini’s “atrocious” musical taste and to 
his “peasant’s ignorance of anything contem- 


porary.” Is it possible that THE New Leaver 
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THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


is unaware of the unmasked class hatred re- 
vealed by the word “peasant”? 

Come on, Mr. List, fight like a man... and 
try to fight like a while you're 
about it. 

New York City 


gentleman 
BLANCHE OFFER 


Challenges Our ‘Nation’ Editorial 
As Unfair to Catholics 


Re your July 8 editorial on the Nation: 

I think perhaps the trouble is the use of the 
word “ban.” Because the Nation is not being 
put on the official school list does not mean 
that students are forbidden to read it. Any 
student or teacher is free to buy the magazine, 
carry it into the school and use its contents as 
a basis for discussion. 

Obviously, 
among all the periodicals published in this 
country, any of which would be flattered to be 
included on the Board of Education list. Yet 
periodicals whose circulation, influence and in- 
tegrity, perhaps, are vastly greater than those 
of the Nation are excluded for all sorts of rea- 
sons. You and the other defenders of the 
Nation in this dispute take the position that it 
No publication 


some selection must be made 


has a right to be on that list 
has the right, although some merit the privi- 
lege. 

As to the main reason for the exclusion of 
the Nation: Catholics feel that they and their 
religion have been grievously misrepresented 
and slandered in its columns, not in one iso- 
lated case, but in a specific series of articles 
and, aside from this series, in general tone and 
treatment. 

Catholics are all sorts of people and hold all 
sorts of opinions. Yet in this case all Catholics 
feel they have been done a grave injustice. 

In being “fair” to the Nation, you and its 
other partisans are being unfair to the Cath- 
olics, who are the injured party. 

New York City EILEEN CALLAHAN 


[We do not dispute the right of the New 
York Board of Education to maintain a read- 
ing list of periodicals selected according to its 
own taste. The fact is that the Nation had all 
along been on this list, and was then removed 
from it. The real issue, as reader Callahan 
makes abundantly clear in a paragraph con- 
tradicting her opening, irrelevant generaliza- 
tion, is that “the main reason” the Nation was 
banned was that it “misrepresented” and 
“slandered” Catholics. We emphatically dis- 
agree that the Nation indulged in such atti- 
tudes toward Catholics. We find that its sole 
crime is that it has published articles of a 
serious but critical nature on Catholicism, and 
the right to be critical of any group, we sub- 
mit, is an inalienable one in any democracy. 


—Ep.] 





BROADWAY NOTES 


Treasure Island, Walt Disney’s 
all-live action Technicolor drama 
based on the Robert Louis Stev- 
enson adventure story and re- 
leased by RKO Radio, has been 
booked by the Mayfair Theater 
as its next attraction. Disney’s 
Cinderella premiered at the 
Mayfair last February. 

An Abbott and Costello com- 
bination, Naughty Nineties and 
One Night in The Tropics, is 
the new screen show at the 
Fabian Brooklyn Strand Thea- 
tre. Also on the program is the 
Three Stooges’ latest comedy, 
Self-Made Maids. Naughty Nine- 
ties is a comedy-drama of the 
old Mississippi River steamboat 
days and presents the two 
comedians in separate dramatic 
roles. 

My Friend Irma Goes West is 
at the New York Paramount 
Theater. It is Hal Wallis’ sequel 
to My Friend Irma, film version 
of the radio comedy series. Back 
again are Marie Wilson as dim- 
witted Irma, with John Lund, 
Diana Lynn, Dean Martin and 
Jerry Lewis. The Paramount’s 


in-person show features Louis 
Prima and_ his _ Orchestra, 
“Keely” Smith, Gary Morton, 


Tommy and Margot Conine, and 
the “Modernaires.” 

Samuel Goldwyn’s Edge of 
Doom, starring Dana Andrews, 
Farley Granger and Joan Evans, 
is the Astor Theater attraction. 
Edge of Doom is a picturization 
of the novel by Leo Brady and 
is directed by Mark Robson. 

Darryl F. Zanuck’s personal 
production, No Way Out, al- 


ready spoken of in Hollywood 
as a strong Academy Award 


contender for 1950, is now in its 
world premiere showing at the 
Rivoli Theater. Directed by 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, No Way 
Out treats the problems of Ne- 
groes as everyday citizens in a 
big American city. It stars 
Richard Widmark, Linda Dar- 
nell and Stephen McNally, with 
Broadway players Sidney Poi- 
tier, Mildred Joanne Smith, 
Harry Bellaver, Stanley Ridges 
and Dots Johnson. 

Charlie Chaplin’s masterpiece, 
City Lights, is in the twentieth 
week of its New York engage- 
ment and its twelfth at the Paris 
theater. Previously, City Lights 
played for eight weeks at the 


Globe. 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discrimi- 
nating palate, for sale at all 

grocers and delicatessens and also 

| Migs Division Street, New York 
ity. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 
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EDITORIAL 





Survival of the Fittest 


HIS COUNTRY resembles, in our opinion, the classic 
T portrait every schoolboy has of Nero fiddling during 
the burning of Rome. Politics as usual, business as usual. 
brass-hatism as usual, life as usual—these are the out- 
ward characteritics presented by the great United States 
of America in the year 1950, a year which, for all we 
know, might be recorded by historians as the Year of 
Catastrophe. Yet what it needs to shock a still-complacent 
national leadership and people into action, we do not 
know—unless it be a rain of Moscow-made missiles on 
Washington itself. 

We do the people an injustice. If we sense their mood 
aright, they are willing and anxious to do whatever is 
required of them. Their thinking is far ahead of that of 
their leaders. The latter are committing sins of omission 
and commission which may eventually cast this country 
into a far graver crisis than the one we faced at Pearl 
Harbor. For, not only have these leaders failed utterly to 
prepare us for what is already at hand, they have not 
even warned us of the worst we can expect, and are doing 
still less to prepare us to meet the worst. 

We are aware that these are harsh words. We may 
draw attention to the fact, however, that generally this 
journal has lauded the foreign and domestic policies of 
the Administration, and that we speak, therefore, as its 
friends and not its enemies. But friendship should not 
blind one to realities, and partisanship must become no 
substitute for criticism. 

To be brutally realistic, one ought to compare our lead- 
ership with the enemy’s, man for man, and ask: Is Tru- 
man a match for Stalin? Is Barkley a match for Molo- 
tov? Is Acheson a match for Vishinsky? Is Johnson a 
match for Bulganin? Is the Cabinet a match for the 
Politburo? To ask this question is to answer it. The 
plain truth is that neither Mr. Truman nor any of his top 
aides is fulfilling his solemn obligation to prepare the 
people—psychologically, militarily, politically, economi- 
cally—for the blacker days that lie ahead. 

Instead, our leaders are filled with hesitation and para- 
lyzed by ignorance. The measures they offer are half- 
measures. The mood they convey is uncertainty. The un- 
derstanding they display is superficial. In public they 
pose as Rotarian optimists—-a fatuous posture at best. 
hut a distinctly dangerous one in time of stress; in pri- 
vate they all but admit defeat. 

The paralysis which has gripped Washington flows 
from a whole series of mistakes and miscalculations too 
numerous to tabulate here, but which we have noted fre- 
quently in the past. What is most appalling, however, is 
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that blundering seems to have become, in retrospect, a 
congenital ailment, for there appears to be no disposition 
now either to correct the past or to plan the future. 
Viewing the events in Korea as a “police action,” the 
Government contents itself with piddling steps like calling 
up a few tens of thousands of National Guardsmen, re- 
servists and draftees. Does it not occur to anyone in the 
White House that Korea may be only the commencement 
of something far bigger? And does it not occur to them 
that, in consequence, it might be the better part of optim- 
ism to take no chances whatsoever? The very announce- 
ment that the Government is striving to create an armed 
establishment numbering, say five to six or seven mil- 





lion—rather than a force of two to three—would in it- 
self create that atmosphere of urgency without which we 
shall never be able to meet tomorrow’s catastrophe. 

Unfortunately, tomorrow’s election seems far more real 
to our leaders—and we include those of the opposition 
too—than tomorrow’s catastrophe. Senaotr Taft could 
say, only a few short weeks ago, that to rearm at a full 
clip might provoke Russia! But we say to the President 
and his party—and to them in the main because they 
hold the strings of power—that if politics-as-usual under- 
lies their pussillanimity, they are dabbling in the blood 
of their fellow-citizens. 

This is no time for politics-as-usual, business-as-usual 
or life-as-usual. At stake today is not Korea, not Indo- 
China, not the United Nations, and not the chances of 
the politicians at the ballot-box this fall. Very simply, 
we are engaged in a struggle for national and world 
survival. And it take more than a deftness for platitudes 


to survive. 


Wallace and Pressman 


ENRY WALLACE’S BREAK with the pro-Communist 
Progressive party was both inevitable and welcome. 
He has long been uncomfortable in that organization, and 
it was merely a matter of time before the “right” issue 
would catapult him out of the Soviet camp. It was also 
typical of Wallace’s dark mysticism to act out of primi- 
tive patriotism (he put the Korean issue virtually on a 
my-country-right-or-wrong basis), and to offer no rea- 
soned political jusitification for his about-face. While 
we greet any defection from the Soviet front as helpful— 
and Henry Wallace’s in particular because it strips from 
U.S. Communism its last respectable mask—we fear that 
Wallace may prove to be as erratic an ideological ally as 
he was an ideological foe. 
Lee Pressman’s case is different. 
Pressman’s resignation from the American Labor party 
(the Progressive party’s New York branch) was sudden 
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and not quite explicable. It was not presaged by a semi- 
public soul-searching such as preceded the Wallace rup- 
ture. It was not accompanied by even a Wallace-type 
statement, not to speak of a principled political criti- 
cism—although Pressman is, in contrast to Wallace, an 
acute political animal; rather, his reasons for leaving 
the ALP were expedient ones—the ALP (he said) was 
no longer able “to enlist the support or confidence of any 
important segment of the voters” because it reflected the 
views “of the Communist party.” This could mean that 
he still agrees with the basic ALP (i.e., Communist) poli- 
tical line. Finally, while Wallace’s resignation brought 
forth cries of rage and pain from the Communist press, 
in the form of innumerable articles and editorials, Press- 
man’s has aroused a singularly restrained response from 
the Worker (63 matter-of-fact lines on page 10) and 
from the Compass (43 of the same on page 6), consider- 
ing the fact that Pressman was a top-flight Progressive, 
as well as a buddy of Alger Hiss, John Abt, Harold 
Ware, and Nat Witt in the lush Thirties. 

Lee Pressman could become a deadly foe of commu- 
nism. Pressman, remember, was the type of fellow travel- 
er who acted out of deliberate choice, who was extremely 
well-schooled in the subtleties of the poltics he preached, 
who was a highly efficient and formidable party leader; 
in fact, it has often been thought that he was more than 
a fellow traveler. By the same token, then, he could turn 
out to be a dangerous “friend.” After all, it is not above 
the Communists—who are losing their best cadres at a 
rapid rate—to so arrange matters that the heat will be 
taken off some of them. A phoney ‘explusion” or “resig- 
nation,” accompanied by the proper “denunciation” to 
lend virisimilitude, is an old trick used to give especially 
valuable agents a new cover for other assignments. Press- 
man has bought respectability, and we hope that it is 
more than superficial; caution dictates, however, that 
first we examine the purchase coin to make certain it is 
not counterfeit. 


Tell Him Why 


OTE TO the Army Information-Education Division 
(if it is still functioning) : 

“The average GI seems not to know why he is fighting 
in Korea. He does not seem to understand why, as a 
United Nations soldier, he has only South Koreans be- 
side him in the battle line. He appears puzzled that he 
was thrust with all haste from the soft comforts of garri- 
son duty in Japan, Okinawa and Hawaii. or the peaceful 
atmosphere of the United States, into the filth and vio- 
lence of the battlefield.”——Richard J. H. Johnston report- 
ing from Tokyo to the New York Times, August 11. 
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oral late boon 
* Ao bedittiul 


— NO REAL REASON for a girl to have 
the most beautiful dress in the world. 
Even my daughter Sally. Even if she has her 
heart set on it. 

But—I bought it. And when I paid the bill, 
[I whistled! Partly with the well-known father’s 
bill-shock. Partly for happiness. Because. 
Sally was right—there never was a prettier 
d-ess to get married in. 

It’s times like that—when we can buy 
something really important even if it is a 
luxury—that I feel like such a lucky guy. 

And times like when my wife got sick, and 
we could give her the good care she needed to 
get well. And the swell day-in, day-out feeling 
of knowing that if an emergency comes, 
you ve got the money to meet it. 

I know the luckiest day of my life was 
when I signed up to save regularly through 
the Payroll Savings Plan at the office. I'd 
tried every which way to save before, but, 
brother, this automatic way is the only way 
that works—for you—all the time! 


Buying U.S. Savings Bonds... whether 
by the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond-A- 
Month Plan... is the safest, “foolproofest,” 
easiest method of saving since money was 
invented. And every $3 you invest will turn 


Chitémitic saving i 
suns, saving - 


US. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine in co-opera- 
tion with the Magazine Publishers of Amer- 
ica as a public service. 

















